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SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR ORDER 


FOR THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS FOR SIXTH TO EIGHTH YEARS 
Abbott’s Adventures of a Country Boy (Johnson) | Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Rides and Riders 


Wholesome fun and adventure, humor and sincerity 
make this retold classic as interesting to boys and girls to- 


To bring vividly before boys and girls the old- 


it was to children a generation ago. time romance of the road, Mr. Baldwin has col- 
lected here stories and poems from the literature 
Eg Skinners’s Merry Tales of many nations. 
Unexpected happenings and narrow escapes delight 
the little readers of this book. Blaich’s Three Industrial Nat Ss 
Stanley’s Animal Folk Tales The story of the industrial life of England, Ger- 
These fascinating stories are taken from African, many, and the United States, told in such a way that 
Indian, Japanese, Filipino and other sources. They the pupil's imagination is kindled and his interest 
offer entirely new reading for school. awakened. 
Skinner’s Tales and Plays of Robin Hood Dorrance’s The Story of the Forest 
Severai of the old ballads are here re-written in the 
form of little plays for reading or acting. They require This book, with its profuse and beautiful illustrations 
only the very simplest costumes and scenery. A few of from photographs, its instructive material presented in 
the ballads are given in their original form. The colored an interesting style, opens a new world of observation 


illustrations are charming. and pleasure to the pupil. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


New York 


Education for Country-Life 


A RURAL ARITHMETIC 


For Grammar Grades and Secondary Schools 
By IRWIN A. MADDEN And EDWIN A. TURNER 
Professor of Agriculture Director of the Training School 


Illinois State Normal University 
Illustrated. 65 cents, postpaid 


For Boys 


The usual arithmetic text does not meet the needs of the boy and girl in the rural com- 
munity. “A Rural Arithmetic” written by a professor of agriculture and an expert teacher 
offers just the kind of training required to make rural life more ef&cient and more interest- 
ing. While the problems of the farm predominate the other interests and requirements of 
pupils in rural schools are also kept in mind. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 


BOOKS I, II, II. In rural communities Madden and Turner’s A Rural Arithmetic may well be used in connection 
with Bork III of this Series. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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BURTON’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR 


CLEAR AND SIMPLE 
COMPLETE AND SCHOLARLY 


A grammar which treats Latin as a 
living language, with the result that 
the pupil acquires the feeling that 
Latin is not a series of fixed forms but 
a language that has really been spoken 
by living people. 

A grammar which is something more 
than a reference book. [|t presents no 
bewildering complexities ot exceptional 
and never-used rules. Each rule is ac- 
companied by few and well-chosen il- 
lustrations. It groups together the 
hitherto scattered verbs, such as demon- 
strative, iterative, etc. It fully em- 
phasizes English derivatives with every 
part of speech. 


337 PAGES 99 CENTS 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


December 14, 1916 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2526 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 
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Arden Shakespeare Series 
Nine plays are now ready in the new edition, 
revised and set in large type. Each, 30 cents. 
Elhuff’s General Science 
Rich in content, scientific in spirit, educative 
and instructive in the highest degree. 442 
pages. $1.28. 
Elhuff’s Laboratory Manual 


Practical exercises illustrating and extending 
the work in the above text. May be used 
without extensive laboratory equipment. 
Ready in January. 


Knowles’ Oral English 


A manual treating the preparation and de- 
livery of effective and gracious public speech. 
320 pages. $1.20. 
Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la 
Conversation 
| A direct, conversational method, entirely in 


French, for the acquiring of rhythmic, idiom- 
atic French by means of oral and written 
| drill. 334 pages. $1.25. 


Marion and Garennes’ Introduccion a la 
Lengua Castellana 


Contains enough grammar and exercises to 
enable one to gain a speaking and reading 
knowledge of ordinary Spanish. 163 pages. 
$1.00. 


The products, physical features, commerce, 
important cities, life, customs, heroes, litera- 
ture, and ideals of Spanish America. In Span- 
ish, with notes and vocabulary. 377 pages. 


| 
Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader 
| 


Sandwick’s How to Study and What to Study 


First aid to students in first-year English 
courses in secondary schools. 60 cents. 

Sanford’s The Story of Agriculture in the 

United States 
Presents the more important facts of our agri- 
cultural history and shows their significance 
in connection with the history of the nation. 
402 pages. $1.12. 

Short and Elson’s Introduction to Mathematics 
Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
constructive geometry. 208 pages. $1.00. 

Tirrell’s Five Hundred Practical Questions 

in Economics 
Prepared by a special committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. Stimu- 
lates intelligent discussion of fundamental 
economic principles. 58 pages. 25 cents. 

Towle and Jenks’ Caesar, Books I and II 
With prose composition and selections for sight 
reading. Meets the new requirements for 
second-year Latin. $1.28. 

Walters’ Principles of Health Control 
Definite directions for the control of hygienic 
and physical conditions essential to good 
health. The aim is primarily preventive and 
secondarily corrective. 476 pages. $1.60. 

Weeks’ The Avoidance of Fires 
Practical suggestions for young and old. em- 

. ployer and employee, by which the annual 
waste by fire may be reduced. 60 cents. 

Wells and Hart’s Geometry 
The most modern and practical textbook on 


the subject, by the authors of the popular 
Wells and Hart Algebras. $1.32. 


Our complete catalogue with descriptions of 1600 books mailed free on request 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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THE URBAN SCHOOL 


BY R. C, STEARNES 
State Superintendent of Virginia 


[Address before League of Virginia Municipalities.] 


The urban school is pre-eminently the melting 
pot of America. In its rosy depths will be found 
every element of heredity, nationality and na- 
tural ability, and out of it must come the pure 
metal bright and shining. But I speak of the 
urban school as a melting pot, not so much with 
respect to the mission that it is called upon to 
perform as on account of the facilities which it 
possesses for performing that mission. As com- 
pared with the rural school the town or city 
school has the advantage of the training and ex- 
perience in the teaching force. In the rural 
schools of America one-half of the teachers are 
new to their respective positions at the beginning 
of each session, and one-half of that untried 
moiety are new to the profession. Such fatal in- 
experience may be avoided in the centres of 
population, and the teaching forces may be re- 
tained long enough to give them knowledge of 
the pupils as well as of their profession. Children 
may be grouped to better advantage in the urban 
school. Mere numbers offer a decided stimulus 
in training children. The play instinct shows 
that children are more gregarious even than 
adults, and the lonely child who must study by 
himself and recite to a tutor is to be pitied. Of 
course large numbers sometimes involve the 
evils of overcrowding and in many urban 
schools too little attention may be given to the 
individual pupil, but the evils of isolation and 
lack of incentive have wrought greater havoc 
among children in country schools than the evils 
of overcrowding in towns and cities. 

Special teachers may be provided for the city 
child. When a new subject, like music or manual 
training, is introduced into the curriculum and a 
special teacher is demanded, the country district 
finds that it is not able to bear the expense be- 
cause one teacher can reach only a small number 
of children. Moreover, and for a similar reason, 
the city schools can avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of special supervisors, but in the country 
distance interferes greatly with close supervision. 
Last year there were 12,500 teachers in Virginia 
and we find that only about fifteen per cent. of 
this number had had the benefit of professional! 
training before they entered upon the discharge 
of their duties. Our teachers must be trained in 
the field. Hence the absolute necessity of super- 
vision and the certainty of a great waste of po- 
tential teaching talent in rural schools as long as 
this supervision is lacking. 

A broader curriculum is another urban asset. 
The city of Richmond announces that it will give 


evening courses in any practical subject de- 
manded by as many as twelve or fifteen persons 
whether they are infants or adults. No country 
district can do this, first, because funds are lack- 
ing, and, second, because a certain type of home 
talent, ready to teach practical subjects, is found 
only in the large cities. 

The financial resources of the urban school are 
very much greater than those of its country cou- 
sin. The United States expends upon its public 
schools annually an average of $28 per pupil en- 
rolled, but there are twenty-one non-railroad 
counties in Virginia in which the school expen- 
diture is only about $8. How can these counties 
come by the twenty dollars per capita that they 
lack? In great part only through the tedious, 
tortuous and uncertain channels of state and 
national aid. Cities and towns can help them- 
selves, but the financial problem in the country is 
so serious that only the most courageous are 
willing to look it squarely in the face. 

The conservation of health is far simpler in the 

urban centres than in the rural communities. I 
am simply giving one of the wonderful discov- 
eries of preventive medicine—discoveries which 
have forced us to revise our estimates and 
opinions along so many lines during the past ten 
years. “Rich soils are often to be weeded,” said 
Lord Bacon, and it has been shown that germs 
flourish marvelously well in the midst of rural 
surroundings which were once supposed to be so 
sanitary as to be considered sacred. The next 
great step in public school work is to develop the 
urban school and its counterpart, the consolidated 
rural school, and so correlate the work of the 
small country schools with the curriculum of 
these larger schools, in which the highest state of 
efficiency can be attained, that a steadily in- 
creasing circle of children living in town or coun- 
tryside may be brought in close touch with ade- 
quate educational facilities. Good roads, quick 
transportation, a simple but thoroughly practical 
course of study in the small schools and a spirit 
of co-operation will accomplish wonders along 
these lines. If we can wipe out such artificial 
lines as town or district or county boundaries and 
can stand together in the broad fellowship of real 
co-operation the task set before us will prove by 
no means as hopeless as one might believe. In 
Virginia such a plan would put fifty per cent of 
the children within easy reach of first-class ele- 
mentary and high school facilities in less than ten 
years. The melting pot would actually and 
speedily function. 
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This is the era of the individual school as weil 
as the individual child or teacher. Many leaders 
in educational thought are seeking diligently for 
the school that does everything in the best way, 
and they think their perfect type of school will 
project itself on the educational world in such 
fashion that all may pattern after the wonderful 
model thus presented. This is like searching for 
an El Dorado. By way of contrast it is sub- 
mitted that we should set the ideal rather than 
the model school before our eyes as the goal of 
our achievement. 

“The ideal is to be attained,” says Fleming, “by 
selecting and assembling in one whole the beau- 
ties and perfections which are usually seen in 
different individuals, excluding everything defec- 
tive or unseemly, so as to form a type or model 
of the species.” In other words our ideal school 
is to be the outcome of a kind of synthesis, a 
process of finding different varieties of excellence 
here and there to be welded and united by bring- 
ing teachers together in conferences, by the car- 
rying and fertilizing powers of supervision, and 
by comparing the results of experiments made 
in various grades and under various conditions. 
Applied to larger areas this might be called the 
democratization of urban school systems, and 
this is perhaps their greatest need. If our city 
school systems especially could be made to asso- 


‘ciate with one another on terms of pedagogical. 


equality and never think about getting some- 
thing, or appropriating something, that would 
make them severally different from all the rest, 
the results would be wide-spread and substantial 
to a degree. 

We must also condemn the non-social charac- 
teristics of many of the educational reformers of 
our day and of other days—men who have seen 
nothing good outside of their own theories. 
They unhesitatingly pronounce any plan or idea 
perfect if they or their systems have been instru- 
mental in introducing or using it and are equally 
unable to see any advantages in another plan for- 
eign to their conception. Out of this mad race 
for newness and preéminence arises that ten- 
dency to sensationalism which has done so much 
harm in education. In fact the field of urban 
education is peculiarly open to the exploitation 
of the doctrinaire. Brilliant men dazzle by the 
novelty and elaborateness of their theories, and 
trusting teachers find that in following them fate 
has provided burdens too heavy for mortals to 
bear. 


“King and Queen of the Pelicans we! — 


No other birds so grand as we! 

None but we have feet like fins, - 

With lovely, leathery throats-and chins! 

Ploffskin, Pluffskin, Pelican Jee, 

We think no birds so happy as we! 
Plumskin, Ploshkin, Pelican jill! 
We think so then and we thought so still!” 
The urban school will never attain its highest 

state of perfection until a broader sense of pro- 
fessional worth takes possession of the teaching 
forces. The teachers must originate rather than 
imitate and they must feela greater pride in 
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their profession than they do in their city. It 
should be the theory of modern schoolcraft that 
great excellence is always broadly attainable, 
Certain standards should be demanded and ex- 
pected in all urban communities. 

The situation will be much improved when cer- 
tain marked, as well as reputed, differences dis- 
appear, and in the submergence of such differ- 
ence state departments of education may find 
new and inviting fields of effort. 

Under our modern systems of state inspection 
aid may be given where it is needed and the suc- 
cessful methods of one local system may be en- 
grafted upon, or introduced into, all other local 
systems. 

We have heard the colleges speak of the con- 
fidence with which they welcomed graduates 
from certain schools or systems, while judgment 
in other cases had to be suspended until the in- 
dividual student showed his worth. This condi- 
tion, we submit, should not be necessary. It is but 
a relic of what may be termed educational feu- 
dalism, by which I mean the period of overshad- 
Owing reputation for a small number of schools 
and reputed inferiority for the many. 

The central thought of the public school sys- 
tem is to change this condition, and by uniting all 
of the resources of state, county, town and dis- 
trict to make all of the schools serve the needs 
for which they were created. The education of 
all the people for all of the relations of life has 
become something more than a dream. 
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GENERALIZATIONS 


BY D. G. EATON 
Salmon Arm, B. C. 


Man has been fond of making general state- 
ments ever since he first dimly realized his situa- 
tion in a world of mystery. No intellectual trait 
1s more common than the desire to express laws 
which govern events, large and small, which 
come under our notice. 

As our knowledge increases, however, we be- 
gin to see that few general statements are ex- 
actly correct. Exceptions and qualifying clauses 
are added and finally the whole thing is restated 
and a fresh start made. 

The assertion that nature abhors a vacuunt 
once covered the larger part of the science of 
pneumatics. At the time it was made this gener- 
alization was adequate. Little was known of 
the atmosphere or of nature and it expressed 
rudely the phenomena we now explain as due to 
atmospheric pressure. But Galileo made it ab- 
surd as he did many other accepted truths. Some 
of the statements we accept as true today may 
tomorrow meet the same fate. 

A familiar example of hasty generalization is 
found in the assertion that whoever cannot look 
you in the eyes is unworthy of confidence. While 
no doubt many shifty-eyed persons are untrust- 
worthy it is a fact that not a few persons of the 
highest character habitually avoid looking di- 
rectly at the person to whom they are talking. 
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Sometimes this is due to shyness, or it may re- 
sult from an excess of the same instinct that 
keeps most of us from peeping under our neigh- 
bors’ window shades after the lamps are lighted. 
But usually this peculiarity will be found in those 
who seek always to speak with exactness, yet 
lack facility of expression. The continual search 
for the right word requires their entire attention 
and they avoid the disturbing effect of meeting 
another’s eyes. To assume that such persons are 
unreliable is often to do a great injustice. 

We frequently hear the statement that a dog 
is a good judge of character. Because a dog 
shows a preference for certain persons and be- 
cause those thus chosen are usually found to be 
of a genial, friendly disposition, it is assumed 
that the animal, by an unerring instinct, reads 
character. 

That dogs frequently make a certain choice of 
friends cannot be denied, but it appears that this 
choice distinguishes between temperaments 
rather than between characters. Many a dog 
has found to his sorrow that his master, though 
of a genial temperament, did not possess charac- 
ter enough to make him a true friend, even to a 
dog. 

All generalizations are not to be summarily re- 
jected because most of them in time are found 
toneed restatement. The atomic theory of chem- 


istry has been for more than one hundred years 
the cornerstone of that science; the whole of 
chemical industry is built upon it; yet today 
many scientists of the highest standing believe 
it imperfect and out of date. But if it had not 
contained a great deal of truth it could never 
have served the world of science as it has. When 
it is recast all of the truth that was in the old 
statement will be found in the new combined 
with younger truths. 

Generalizations are necessary to human knowl- 
edge. They are the labor-saving devices of the 
mind. They enable us to grasp at once the laws 
affecting large groups of phenomena and to ap- 
ply to individual cases truths derived from dozens 
or thousands of instances. From experiments in 
a laboratory the philosopher deduces the laws of 
gravitation which govern the stars in their 
courses, and from an apparent discrepancy in the 
time required for light to flash across a known 
interval of space the astronomer establishes the 
hitherto unmeasured velocity of that force. 

The greater generalizations will be rejected 
only when they can be replaced by something 
better—something more accurately based on the 
ever expanding foundations of human knowledge, 
and they will be imperfect and incomplete as 
long as man’s knowledge remains imperfect and 
incomplete. 
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PROFESSIONAL CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 


BY DR. M. GEORGE FORBES 
University of Rochester 


[From the Sub-Committee of the Executive Committee of the New York State Teachers’ Association.] 


The members of a profession by virtue of such 
membership and by virtue of the peculiar rela- 
tions which they sustain to the community and 
to one another, assume ethical obligations of a 
supremely important character, and it is essen- 
tial to the adequate performance of professional 
service that these obligations should be so in- 
grained in the professional consciousness as to 
determine the spirit of every professional act. 
What now is the ground of these obligations? 
What characteristics of a profession make these 
obligations essential to its very existence? 

' First, we may say, the existence of a profes- 
sion presupposes a body of.-scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge and corresponding skill which 
are essential to the welfare of the community, 
and which require for their mastery special in- 
tellectual equipment, individual aptitude and 
prolonged study and practice.’ The fact that such 
knowledge and skill are vital to public welfare 
leads to public supervision of the use of this 
knowledge and skill, including the fixing of mini- 
mum standards of preparation, and the explicit 
authorization of practice by the issue of some 
form of license. 'The body of persons thus 
equipped and thus publicly authorized to apply 
their knowledge and skill, constitute the mem- 
bers of a profession’ A new profession may come 


into existence whenever a new social need arises, 
and a new body of knowledge is discovered, re- 
quiring special skill for its application. In this 
way'the profession of teaching has been added to 
the professions of law, medicine and divinity, 
because of the new knowledge of the laws of 
human development derived from modern bio- 
logical, psychological and sociological science, 
and from the peculiar technique and skill required 
in its use.” 

The common knowledge and skill possessed by 
the qualified persons and the common functions 
they perform bind them together into a dis- 
tinctive group, and create unique relations to one 
another and to the community, for they are the 
sole possessors of a knowledge and skill upon 
which the welfare, perhaps the very existence of 
the community dependst They actually monopo- 
lize this knowledge and the layman is help- 
lessly dependent upon them for the service nec- 
essary to a vital need. 

' Out of this situation grow all the ethical obli- 
gations which are peculiar to a profession. It 
may be asked, whether ethical obligations are 
not binding upon all alike, whether laymen or 
professional, and the answer is, yes, in the same 
situations all ethical obligations are the same for 
all men; but it is just the characteristic of a pro- 
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fessional group that, ‘by virtue of their special 
knowledge and skill, they occupy a situation 
which no layman ever occupies} and they there- 
fore have obligations which from their exclusive 
character require a distinctive name. The recog- 
nition of these obligations, the consciousness of 
the peculiar moral responsibility they bring, be- 
longs to the very essence of a true professional 
spirit. 

To put it in another way, we may say, that the 
weight, the magnitude, the vast significance of 
the community interests which depend upon the 
possessors of special knowledge, give a peculiar 
intensity, a peculiar strength to the obligations 
which rest upon them, and lift them to the unique 
plane of professional obligation, while the fact 
that they possess this exclusive knowledge and 
skill in common, welds the members of a profes- 
sion together into a community; makes their 
obligations obligations of the group as a whole, 
and leads to a common ideal of service, binding 
upon all alike. A professional code of ethics, 
then, is the norm or standard of professional con- 
duct for which the body as a whole stands. 
Such a code is not enforceable by law, but it has, 
nevertheless, the powerful and effective sanction 
of the collective professional judgment upon the 
conduct of its members. The individual is rare 
who can continue unprofessional conduct under 
the adverse judgment of the profession, which 
judgment brings with it the loss of professional 
standing. Unprofessional cenduct, then, is sim- 
ply unethical conduct, as defined by the ethical 
ideals of a profession. 

Such a code naturally falls into two subdivi- 
sions; one defines the obligations resting upon 
the professional body as a whole,—the other 
those which rest upon each individual member, 
but which are enforced by the body as a whole. 
The distinction between the two arises from the 
fact that there are professional services and con- 
ditions of professional efficiency which indi- 
viduals cannot supply, which demand for their 
performance the larger resources of the body as 
a whole. Such services must be undertaken by 
those officially authorized to act for the profes- 
sion, and there is no surer index of the degree to 
which the ethical spirit dominates a profession 
than the attitude toward these services. 

Crhe most important of these for the teaching 
profession are: First, the obligation to fix and 
sustain by the whole weight of its influence the 
highest practicable standard of preparation for 
the profession; second, the obligation to make 
available to its members the collective knowl- 
edge and experience of the profession, by suitable 
means; third, the obligation to secure for its 
members, by organized, persistent effort, and the 
use of every legitimate means, all the material 
conditions necessary to the highest efficiency in 
the service. The extent to which these services 
are performed measures the unity, solidarity and 
efficiency of the organized body which consti- 
tutes the teaching profession.) 

The second part of the professional code in- 
cludes those obligations which determine the 
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conduct of individual members, and which must 
be sanctioned and enforced by the whole weight 
of professional influence. In this field the car. 
dinal sins and corresponding professional obli- 
gations are three, and these three are the sources 
of all other professional sins and _ obligations: 


(First, the sin of professional stagnation. It con- 


sists in the relaxation of professional interest 
and ambition, and the sinking into the intel. 
lectual crystallization and spiritual death which 
makes all service mechanical. This is the primal 
temptation, and the unpardonable sin. Educa- 
tion is absolutely nothing but the systematic 
stimulation and guidance of life and growth, 
and the possession of life and the ex. 
perience of growth are the sole means of such 
stimulation. No other stimulation is worthy of 
the name education. No other service is worthy 
to be called professional. All else is only the 
deadly routine which paralyzes and mechanizes 
the springs of action in the soul of a child. It 
means that study ceases; the springs of interest 
dry up; the service becomes increasingly irk- 
some; the soul shrinks to the dimensions of its 
petty routine. 

The moral energy of the profession is tested 

by its ability to eliminate this sin and enforce 
the obligation of perpetual growth upon its 
members. 
(The second is the sin of professional dishonor. 
It consists in the selfish betrayal of the ideal of 
service, for the sake of personal ambitions. It 
sinks the whole professional activity to the sor- 
did level of a struggle for personal ends. The 
professional ideal requires that absolutely no 
consideration but efficient service should deter- 
mine the position and mutual relation of the 
members. The betrayal of this principle takes 
a variety of forms, equally contemptible and un- 
worthy of members of the profession. It some- 
times takes the form of giving and sometimes 
securing preferment, by reason of political or 
personal influences, irrespective of merit. It 
sometimes undermines others to profit by their 
downfall. It breaks promises; misrepresents 
facts; ignores contracts; withholds honestly 
earned recognition; steals and shamelessly ap- 
propriates as one’s own the ideas and the achieve- 
ments of others. All this in violation of profes- 
sional honor, which requires bigness and magna- 
nimity, and yet modesty of soul and justness, and 
fairness of judgment, which rejoices in the op- 
portunity to serve, admires and generously rec 
ognizes the good service of others, and is so ab- 
sorbed in the joy of service that the summons 
to a greater work finds one surprised and hesi- 
tating. The very atmosphere of the teaching pro 
fession should lead to abhorrence and scorn of 
these forms of professional dishonor. 

The third is the sin of professional disloyalty. 
The teaching profession differs from the other 
learned professions in the fact that the service 
to the community is not individualistic, like that 
of the lawyer, the physician and the minister. 
The professional service of the teacher cannot 


Continued on page 606. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY ALEX. J. INGLIS, PH. D. 


Department of Education, Harvard University 


[Outline presented to the New England Superintendents’ Association.] 


PROVISIONS FOR ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION. 


I. Its Place in the School System :— 


1. It should comprise three grades forming 
the second division of a six-three-three 
system. 

a. It is recognized that the education 
of the individual is a unitary and 
continuous process and that for the 
individual a single division com- 
prising all grades would be a de- 
sirable form of organization. How- 
ever :— 

b. The exigencies of school economy 
and efficient administration neces- 
sitate division at some point or 
points in the system :— 

(1) A larger number of schools 
(buildings, etc.) must be 
provided for the lower grades 
and for younger pupils, so 
situated as not to necessitate 
distance traveling; fewer 
schools to a less extent af- 
fected by the distance ele- 
ment are required for older 
pupils. 

(2) Attempts*.to provide all 
grades in each smaller dis- 
trict are handicapped by the 
fact that the economical and 
efficient administration of 
differentiated education is 
impossible where small num- 
bers of pupils are involved 
and are possible only where 
the consolidation of pupil! 
population is effected. 

(3) Sooner or later the transition 
between characteristically 
elementary and characteris- 
tically secondary education 
must be made. 

c. In the school system as at present 
organized pupils in grades 1 to 6 

. are predominantly immature phy- 
siologically; in grades II to IV 
they are predominantly mature; in 
grades 7, 8, I, they are in a 
transitional stage. At the age of 
twelve less than five -per cent. of the 
pupils are post-pubescent; at the age 
of sixteen more than four-fifths of 
the pupils are post-pubescent. Ages 
thirteen to fifteen are markedly 
transitional ages as far as the factor 
of pubescence is concerned. 

s, d. At present the period of greatest 

proportional elimination is during 


e. 


the grade I of the high school or 
between grades I and II. The 
ages of greatest elimination are 
fourteen and fifteen (median age of 
leaving about fourteen and one-half). 
At present the close of the element- 
ary school and beginning of the high 
school coincide with the close of the 
compulsory attendance law (with 
allowance for working certificates, 
etc.). A six-four-two plan would 
make the close of the junior high 
school period coincide with the com- 
pulsory attendance law limit of six- 
teen-year age. A _ six-three-three 
plan “straddles” both ages which 
mark important points in the com- 
pulsory attendance law and thus dis- 
tributes elimination factors. 
Numerous evils have accumulated 
around the present eight-four plan 
which have been crystallized in the 
theory and practice of the first year 
high-school work. If the present 
high-school unit remains unchanged 
it will be difficult to remedy those 
evils. This is a strong objection to 
the six-two-four plan. 

The six-six plan does not allow suf- 
ficiently for the needs of those who 
must leave school’ before the 
end of the high school courses. 

In all this it should be remembered 
that the real reforms to be accom- 
plished concern the internal ad- 
ministration of the schools much 
more than external organization. If 
unity is lost all is lost. 


Articulation with the elementary school 
(grades 1 to 6). It goes without say- 
ing perhaps that if the junior high school 
fails to be articulated with the work of the 
elementary school better than the present 
high school is articulated with the present 
elementary school (grades 1 to §8) 
much of the purpose of the new organiza- 
tion will pot be accemplished and grave 
evils will result. This consideration sug- 
gests two important things :— 


a. 


The work of the first grade of the 
junior high school must be carefully 
organized on the basis of the work 
of the sixth grade so as to avoid 
mal-articulation. Here is important 
attention to the element of gradual 
transition emphasized below (II, 1 
and III, 1). 

Promotion from the elementary 
school should be based primarily on 
pedagogical progress, i. e., the ac- 
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complishment of the usual work of 
the first six grades. This should be 
supplemented, however, by attention 
to other measures of maturity, e. g., 
chronological, psychological, physi- 


ological and social age. Regard- 
less of pedagogical achievement, a 
pupil so mature (mentally, physio- 
logically, chronologically, or socially} 
that he cannot benefit materially by 
the work of the elementary school 
or so likely to leave school if re- 
stricted to the work of the element- 
ary school should arbitrarily be 
promoted to some phases of work in 
the junior high school. 


3. Articulation with the senior high school :— 


a. It has been suggested that the char- 


acter of the junior high school be 
determined by the needs of those 
who will not go to the senior high 
school. Any such conception is fatal 
to the success of our school system. 
Beyond doubt the junior high school 
should provide education for those 
who must leave school. This can 
never, however, be its sole aim. 


b. There is constant danger that the 


work of the junior high school may 
be determined by the demands of the 
senior high _ school. Important 
though the needs of those who are 
to enter the senior high school may 
be, they must never cause us to lose 
sight of the needs of those who will 
not go to the senior high school. 
The character of the work of the 
senior high school should be deter- 
mined by the character of the work 
done in the junior high school rather 
than vice versa. 


c. Promotion from the junior high 


school to the senior high school 
should be based primarily on ped- 
agogical progress. This should be 
supplemented, however, by atten- 
tion to other measures of maturity 
in the cases of individuals or even 
special groups. 


d. Wherever possible the junior high 


school should be articulated with 
continuation schools. 
Dominant Characteristics of the Junior 


High School: The general principles of edu- 
cation obtain here as elsewhere. In particu- 
lar, however, attention must be. paid in 
the junior high school organization and ad- 
ministration to special factors :— 


1. 


Provision for gradual transition and 
the elimination of sudden and abrupt 
changes from grade to grade or from 
division to division ; 

Provision to meet the needs of individual 
differences in capacities and aptitudes 
and differences in the demands of so- 
ciety ; 


5. 


6. 
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Flexibility in organization and adminis- 
tration ; 

Provision for educational diagnosis, ex- 
ploration and direction; 

Provision for some prevocational train- 
ing ; 

Provision for the re-organization of 
teaching material and methods. 


Principles Growing out of these Dominant 
Characteristics :-— 


1. 


Provision for gradual transition :— 

a. The close articulation of each suc- 
cessive grade with the preceding 
grade as far as teaching material 
and method are concerned; 

b. The gradual change from the one- 
teacher plan of the elementary 
school to the many-teacher plan of 
secondary education, i. e., the grad- 
ual introduction of the depart- 
mental organization ; 

c. The gradual change from largely 
supervised work to relatively inde- 
pendent work involving initiative, 
self-reliance and responsibility ; 

d. The gradual introduction of new 
subject matter ; 

e. The gradual introduction of “elec- 
tion”; 

f. Gradual change in teaching meth- 
ods and the treatment of children. 

Provision to meet the need of individual 

differences and the differentiated needs 


of society 
a. The introduction of elective sub- 
jects ; 


b. Promotion by subjects rather than 
by grades; 

c. Increased flexibility in the schedule 
and its administration ; 

d. Educational diagnosis, 
and direction ; 

e. Recognition of the needs of those 
leaving before the close of the 
course ; 

f. Provision for economy of time in 
the case of brighter pupils. 

Flexibility in organization and adminis- 

tration: This is in large degree effected 

by the above provisions. It may be 
noted, however, that the formal separa- 
tion of the work of the junior high 
school into distinct curricula interferes 
seriously with the flexibility of. the 
school. 

Provision for educational diagnosis, ex- 

ploration and direction :— 

a. The introduction of certain subjects 
which acquaint the pupil with sev- 
eral phases of activity and test his 
capacities and interests; 

b. The introduction of some work de- 
signed to give the pupil educational 
and vocational information and en- 
lightenment ; 

c. The administrative recognition of 


exploration 
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this function and the arrangement 
of administrative machinery to 
provide advice and direction. 
5. Provision for some prevocational train- 
ing :— 

a. The establishment of a course de- 
signed to give the pupils some 
knowledge of vocational opportun- 
ities and requirements ; 


b. Pre-vocational courses designed 
not to develop skill in specific trades 
or processes, but some knowledge 
and skill in the underlying processes 
common to several vocations. 

6. Provision for the reorganization of 
teaching material and methods :— 


a. The organization of subject matter 
primarily with reference to the 
capacities and needs of the pupils 
and with reference to the activities 
in life after school, not primarily in 
terms of the logical organization de- 
manded by the subject as a “sci- 
ence”; e. g., general science, com- 
munity civics ; 

b. The organization of teaching 
method to conform with the reor- 
ganization of material. 


A LINGERING REMINISCENCE 


It seems quite needless to emphasize the fact 
that to the observant man the passing years are 
freighted with many incidents, both interesting 
and important. 

Few men live to themselves, and few pursue 
their careers in life untouched and unaffected 
by the influences of others. 


The proposed celebration of Founders Day 
by the Massachusetts State Normal Art School 
will very properly bring to the front Professor 
Walter Smith, who revolutionized art instruc- 
tion in America at his advent in 1873. 

I trust that the attendant conditions will be 
made plain upon which he entered and that the 
struggles also will be shown that were expended 
in vain efforts to make of Mr. Smith not ex- 
actly an American, but inoculated with some 
reasonable American ideas. 


To open up the chapters of those eventful 
days is to involve the careers of many men of 
striking personality, now long since passed be- 
yond. 

C. C. Perkins, a member for many years of 
the Boston School Board, a brother-in-law of 
the late secretary of state, Hon. William M. 
Evarts, and also of Bishop Doane of Albany, 
had given a life-time to the study of art, spend- 
ing fourteen years abroad and writing a History 
of Italian Art, of which he personally engraved 
the illustrations. He was also the donor of the 
fine statue of Beethoven long standing on the 
stage of the old Boston Music Hall. It was his 
genius and enthusiasm that discovered the 


signal ability of Walter Smith and it was his 
knowledge of conditions abroad that revealed 
to him the awful and neglected condition of art 
in American schools. At that time the leading 
art instructor in the Boston high schools was a 
graduate of a carpenter’s shop and his ideas 
wholly lacking in artistic power and inspiration. 

It is related of him that one day he took from 
his pocket a piece of rubber eraser, sharpened 
it with his pocket-knife, took out a patent for 
the first pointed rubber, which he later sold to 
the Goodyear Company for a considerable sum. 

It was into such a wilderness of art that Mr. 
Smith was inducted. He did not discover it and 
make it over. Under the keen co-operation of 
Mr. Perkins and his confréres a revolution was 
begun. 

When Mr. Smith met the Boston masters he 
gave before them a demonstration of a problem 
in Geometry. It was so artistically done that 
they at once burst into the heartiest applause. 

Mr. Smith, unlike many Englishmen, was the 
happiest of public speakers. At a school gradua- 
tion he remarked that it was a good thing to be 
many-childed (he had, I think, an even dozen), 
for if you had any theory in mind all you had to 
do was to step out and lasso one of them and 
try it on! 

A gentleman asked his opinion once of a 
painting claimed to be an original Tryon. The 
painting was of a goat eating from a hollyhock 
bush. Mr. Smith held off for some time and 
finally told the gentleman he doubted its authen- 
ticity. Being pressed for a reason he finally 
said: “Well, goats don’t eat hollyhocks.” 

The “Battle of the Books,” in which he was 
interested and where the awakening artistic 
power of the American people was practically 
refused expression, is another story. So, too, is 
the course of art as attempted in the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School after his steadying 
control was withdrawn and in which his genius 
should not be held responsible. 

Walter Smith was saturated with a knowl- 
edge of art. To attempt to offset excellences of 
character with defects of temperament is not 
worth while because few of us can stand that 
test. What happened and continued for a long 
period was that the removal of his steadying in- 
fluence in the affairs of the Normal Art School 
resulted in an impairment in its work. There 
are those who are confident that they could as- 
sign the responsibility for any failure. 

During that long period its best friends might 
well have exclaimed: “Oh, for an hour of Walter 
Smith!” 

These remarks are not intended as a criticism 
of the present management of the State Normal 
Art School, generally conceded to be worthy of 
confidence, but as a statement of recondite facts 
rescued from a history brought to light by 
present events. No tribute to the memory of 
Walter Smith can be too generous, and it is as 
remarkable as it is meritorious that occasion is 
found to do justice to him and his great work. 

W. P. Adams. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

Many of our Christmas customs were, long 
ago, old pagan festivities which the early Chris- 
tian Church made use of for'religious purposes, 
and many and interesting are the legends of 
these customs. That of the Christmas tree 
dates back hundreds and hundreds of years and 
had its home in Germany. Henry Van Dyke, in 
his story called “The First Christmas Tree,” tells 
how, on Christmas eve in the year 724, a little 
party of Christian men, less than twenty in num- 
ber, were traveling through the wide forests in 
the central part of Germany, their object being 
to carry the Christian religion to those people 
who were still worshiping false gods and idols. 

At the head of this little group of pilgrinis 
was a great and good man, Winfried of England, 
whose name in the Roman tongue was Boniface, 
and whom men called the Apostle of Germany. 
Walking by his side was a_ strong and _ brave 
young man named Prince Gregor; next came a 
sledge loaded with food and the camping outfit 
drawn by two shaggy horses, and behind the 
sledge walked a little body of men armed with 
bows and javelins; for traveling through the 
woods was very dangerous at this time, as wild 
beasts were many and savage, and bands of rob- 
bers and outlaws roamed through the forests. 

Darkness had fallen, and they were becoming 
very weary, when at last they came to a level 
glade on the northern side of which rose a hill, 
and crowning this hill was a huge oak called the 
Thunder-oak, supposed to be sacred to Thor, the 
god of thunder and of war. Before this oak a 
great fire had been lighted, and gathered around 
it in a half-circle was a great mass of people all 
arrayed in white; for the sacrifice of a steed was 
to be made to this false god Thor, and they were 
to drink the blood and eat the horse-flesh to 
make them strong. An old priest named Hunr- 
rad, with long spectral robe and flowing hair 
and beard, was conducting the ceremony. 

Leaving the sledge and a few men to guard it 
at the edge of the thicket, Winfried and his fol- 
lowers advanced, calling to the priest, asking 
that they might share the warmth of the fire 
and saying that they were servants of the All- 
Father come to bring his message. When they 
were obliged to confess, however, that they 
were not able to perform miracles, Hunrad 
would not listen to them and bade them be silent. 
After a long pause, broken only by the crackling 
of the fire, Hunrad announced that the god Thor 
was very angry at the interruption and that 
greater sacrifice than a steed would have to be 
offered to appease him. Then, advancing toward 
a group of children, he laid his hand on the head 
of a beautiful and much beloved boy named 
Bernhard, the eldest son of the chief. When 
asked by the priest if he would be willing to go 
to the land where the gods dwelt and carry a 
message to Thor, the boy answered, not know- 
ing what was meant, that he would go if his 
father wished it. So Hunrad led him to the 
broad stone before the fire, placed in his hand a 
little bow tipped with silver, and a spear with a 
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shining head, bound his eyes with a white cloth 
and bade him to kneel before the stone. But just 
as the old priest raised the hammer of stone 
above the child’s head and was about to bring it 
down with all his strength, the mother of the 
boy ran from the crowd and begged that they 
take her instead. Winfried, however, was before 
her, and had raised his heavy staff and turned 
the blow aside so that it fell upon the altar, 
breaking it into pieces. 

A murmur, partly of anger and partly of joy, 
ran through the throng, for some thought that 
the god had been insulted, but most of them re- 
joiced in the rescue of their beloved prince. 
Then Winfried turned and spoke to the people, 
telling them that he had been sent to teach them 
of the true God, and that they must build a 
house for him so that he could live among them, 
and a church where they could offer prayers. 
He also told them how wrong it was to sacrifice 
human life, and called upon them to see if Thor 
would protect his sacred tree. Whereupon he 
and Gregor began to chop on either side of the 
great oak, but before they could fell it, a whirl- 
ing wind gripped it by its branches and tore it 
from its roots. And then the people believed. 

Turning, Winfried saw a young fir tree stand- 
ing straight and green, and he told the. people 
that this tree, with no stain of blood upon it, 
would be the sign of their new worship, and that 
they would call it the tree of the Christ-Child. 
So they took the little fir, carrying it into the 
hall of the chieftain, and kindled lights among 
the branches; then while the people stood 
around and gazed and wondered, Winfried told 
them the story of Bethlehem. 

And so has the custom of the Christmas tree 
been handed down from year to year through 
the centuries. 

Sixty or seventy years ago the German fam- 
ilies were about the only ones in this country 
who had Christmas trees. No one had_ ever 
heard of buying such a thing, and those who 
wished to have them were obliged to go out into 
the forests and cut the trees themselves. 

The beginning of the trade in Christmas trees 
is said to be due to a woodman by the name of 
Mark Carr who lived in the lower Catskills. He 
had heard of the decorations of boughs and 
wreaths used in the city churches and homes, 
and he began to wonder if all the young fir trees 
growing about his home might not be worth a 
litfle money if they could be taken to the city. 
He was laughed at by the members of his fam- 
ily, but he insisted in carrying out his idea, and 
one day in the middle of December, in the year 
of 1851, he started out for New York City with 
two sled-loads of young fir trees. The eagef- 
ness with which the city people purchased these 
trees, andthe prices which they seemed pet- 
fectly willing to pay, greatly astonished and 
pleased Mr. Carr, and he returned home with 
more money than it was supposed would be pos- 
sible. 

Since that time the trade of Christmas trees 
has grown rapidly in all the states until it has 
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become a very paying and important business, 
giving employment to large numbers of men. 
It has been stated that the Catskills alone has 
furnished as many as two hundred thousand 
trees annually, while Maine also sends out every 
year from her swamp lands not only carload 
upon carload, but shipload after shipload of 
beautiful spruce trees. There is hardly a state 
which does not have some sort of an evergreen 
which will serve the purpose of a Christmas tree. 

Of course, year after year the supply close at 
hand grows less and it becomes necessary to 
bring the trees from greater distances. The 


fierce forest fires which have raged through the 
country this fall have destroyed thousands of the 
trees which were to have been cut and shipped 
to our cities, so that undoubtedly Christmas 
trees will be considerably more difficult to ob- 
tain than formerly. 

The white spruce holds first place as a Christ- 
mas tree; next comes the black spruce with its 
purple and reddish-brown cones; then the fir; 
but these are quite expensive, so it is the less 
costly pines and hemlocks that have the largest 
and most ready sale—Adapted from The Na- 
ture Guard. 
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SCHOOLROOM LIBRARIES 


BY E, E. 


KUNTZ 


Tansford, Penn. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
Character Builder Readers, “Self and Duty,’ 50c. 
Treasure Island,'4 35c. 
Napoleon, The Little Corsican,™ 40c. 
The Gold Bug,'4 15c. 
Seawall: Twelve Naval Captains,"6 50c. 
Marden's Stories from Life," 45c. 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks,’ 60c. 
Guerber’s Story of the Romans, 60c. 
Dutton’s Little Stories of France,! 40c. 
Dutton’s Little Stories of Germany, 40c. 
Silas Marner,5 30c. 
The Youngest Girl in School,5 50c. 
The Men Who Made the Nation,s 50c. 
Burroughs’ Afoot and Afloat,7 25c. 
Mabie’s Heroes Every Child Should Know,7 40c. 
Elson Reader, Book Four,'!7 60c. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Comedies. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Tragedies,: $1.00. 
Famous Pictures (C. L. Barstow).4 
Heart of Oak Books, Book VII,5 @0c. 
One Full Set Carpenter’s Geographical Readers,! 60c. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Tappan’s Story of Roman People,” 65c. 

Tappan’s Our Country’s Story,7 65c. 

Burroughs’ Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, etc.,7 4c. 

Edgeworth’s Waste Not, Want Not, 20c. 

Martineau’s The Crofton Boys,5 30c. 

Ruskin’s The King of the Golden River,5 20c. 

Great Inventions and Discoveries," 40c. 

Pickett’s 50c. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People,s; 
George Washington,s 50c. 

Character Building Readers, Aspiration and Self 
Reliance,§ 50c. 

Rolfe’s Tales of Chivalry," 50c. 

Peter of New Amsterdam,' 35c. 

Starr’s American Indians,5 45c. 

Elson Reader, Book Three,!7 60c. 

Famous Pictures (C. L. Barstow),4 60c. 

Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Sixth Grade Reading.7 

Martha of California,t 35c. 

Polly Oliver's Problem, Mrs. Wiggin,7 40c. 

One Full Set Carpenter’s Geographical Readers," 60c. 

Heart of Oak Books, Books VI and VII,5 60c. 

SIXTH GRADE. 


Character Building Readers, Fidelity and Justice,® 
50c. 


Wright: Children’s Stories in American His- 
tory,!® 50c. 

Tappan’s American Hero Stories,7 40c. 

Brown’s The Wonderful Chair,5 30c. 

Jordan’s True Tales of Birds and Beasts,s 40c. 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels,s 30c. 

Robinson Crusoe (Retold),! 35c. 

Kupfer’s Lives and Stories Worth Remember- 
ing,! 45c. 

Johonnot’s Ten Great Events in History,’ 54c. 

Patri’s White Patch,!® 50c. 

Indian Stories by Newell,™ 50c. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales,™ 40c. 

Franklin’s Autobiography,’ 35c. 

Elson Reader, Book II,'7 50c. 

Richard of Jamestown by Otis,' 35c. 

Stephen of Philadelphia,t 35c. 

Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Fifth Grade Reading,7 40c. 


Children’s Stories in American History, 50c. 
Heart of Oak Books, Books V and VI5 55c. 

One Full Set Carpenter's Geographical Readers,' 6c. 
Marta in Holland 45c. 

Betty in Canada, 45c. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


Character Building Readers, Adaptability,6 50c. 

Krag and Johnny Bear,"® 50c. 

Black Beauty,’ 40c. 

JTohonnot’s Stories of Our Country," 40c. 

Monteith’s Living Creatures of Water, Land and 
Air,' 50c. 

Baldwin’s Thirty More Famous Stories,' 50c. 

Burton's Stories of Lafayette," 35c. 

Docas, The Indian Boy of Santa Clara,s 40c. 

Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince,s 3c. 

The Story of Old Fort Loudon,'? 50c. 

Story of Lewis and Clarke," 25c. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales," 40c. 

Calvert of Maryland,' 35c. 

Mary of Plymouth,' 35c. 

Dodge’s Hans Brinker,® 50c. 

Story of a Bad Boy,7 50c. 

Ben. the Black Bear," 35c. 

Heart of Oak Books, Book IV,s 50c. 

One Full Set Carpenter's Geographical Readers.' 

Indian Child Life,9 50c. 

Collette in France,9 45c. 

Kathleen in Ireland 45c. 
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FOURTH GRADE. 


Character Building Readers, Thoughtfulness and 
Devotion,® 45c. 
Johonnot’s Stories of Heroic Deeds,' 30c. 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life," 40c. 
Seton’s Lobo, Rag and Vixen," 50c. 
Rab and His Friends and Other Dog Stories,'4 25c. 
Alice in Wonderland, 30c. 
Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,'® 50c. 
Eggleston’s Stories of A. Life and Adventure,’ 50c. 
Pratt’s Legends of the Red Children, 30c. 
Peter of New Amsterdam, Otis,! 35c. 
Hannah of Kentucky,' 35c. 
Baldwin’s Thirty More Famous Stories,! Wc. 
Tom Brown’s School Days,7 50c. 
Tom Brown at Oxford,7 50c. 
Rafter’s City and Town,'s 35c. 
Ruth of Boston,! 35c. 
Johnson’s Story of Two Boys," 35c. 
The Cave Boy,? 35c. 
Hide and Seek in Forest Land, 35c. 
History Primer,® 35c. 
Heart of Oak Books, Book IIIs 35c. 
Wide Awake Third Reader,9 40c. 
Fritz in Germany,9 35c. 
Donald in Scotland,9 35c. 
Merry Animal Tales,9 35c. 
THIRD GRADE. 
Character Building Readers, Personal Responsi- 
bility,© 45c. 
Scudder’s Book of Legends,7 25c. 
Alice and Tom,5 40c. 
Stories of Pioneer Life,5 40c. 
Goody Two Shoes,5 20c. 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox,' 30c. 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables,' 35c. 
Stafford’s Animal Fables,! 30c. 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold,' 35c. 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Retold),! 35c. 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Ameri- 
cans,! 40c. 
In the Animal World (Emma Serl),'5 40c. 
The Circus Reader,'5 40c. 
Seth of Colorado,! 35c. 
Elementary Science Reader, Book I,8 40c. 
In Field and Pasture,! 35c. 
Animal Fables,' 35c. 
Heart of Oak Books, Book II,5 35c. 
Wide Awake Second Reader, 40c. 
Elson Primary Reader, Book III,!7 45c. 
SECOND GRADE. 
From September to June With Nature,5 40c. 
The Life of a Bean,5 lic. 
Baldwin’s Second Fairy Reader,! 35c. 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs,' 17c. 
Johonnot’s Grandfather’s Stories, 
Character Builder Reader :— 
First Reader, Part I, Parental Love,® 25c. 
First Reader, Part II, Industry,® 25c. 
Aésop’s Fables,'3 5c. 
Indian Myths,'3 5c. 
Indoors and Out,'® 30c. 
Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer,7 45c. 
Riverside First Reader,7 35c. 
The Howe First Reader," 20c. 
Heart of Oak Books, Book I,5 25c. 
Child Life First Reader, 25c. 
In Fableland,'® 30c. 
Around the World Series, Book I,!8 35c. 
Child Classics, First Reader,3 30c. 
Introductory Second Reader,!® 35c. 
Child Classics in Dramatic Form, Book 1,7 30c, 
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Wide Awake First Reader,® 40c. 
Elson Reader, Primary Book II,!7 40c. 
Easy Steps for Little Feet,! 25c. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Baker’s Action Primer,! 25c. 
Beebe’s Picture Primer,! 25c. 
Baldwin’s Fairy Reader,! 35c. 
Fox’s Indian Primer,' 25c. 
Lane’s Stories for Children,! 25c. 
The Robin Reader,'® 35c. 

Our Story Readef,!® 35c. 
Indoors and Out," 30c. 

The Riverside Primer,7 30c. 

The Howe Primer,'® 20c. 

Child Life 25c. 

Child’s Classic Primer,3 35c. 

The Goose Reader,'!® 30c. 

Wide Awake Primer, 30c. 

Elson Reader, Primary Book I,!7 32c. 


KEY TO PUBLISHERS. 


American Book Company. 
Appleton, D., & Co. 

Bobbs, Merrill Company. 
Century Company, The. 
Heath, D. C, & Co. 

Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Lippincott, J. B., Company. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

10 Macmillan Company, The. 

11 Merrill Company, C. E. 

12 Newson & Co. 

13 Owen, F. A., Publishing Company. 
14 Rand McNally & Co. 

15 Sanborn, Benjamin H., & Co. 
16 Scribner’s, Charles, Sons. 

17 Scott, Foresman & Co. 

18 Silver, Burdett & Co. 


WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC 
BY FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 


The study of high school music must be ar- 
ranged to attract, hold and educate every bov 
and girl, regardless of whether they can sing or 
not, and should furnish opportunity, material and 
instruction that will enable them to become, not 
professional musicians, but music lovers and ap- 
preciative, intelligent listeners, knowing the 
world’s music just as they know its history, 
prose, poetry and art. 

Heretofore, the ideals of high school pupils in 
music have been virtually limited to the music 
they themselves could produce, thus restricting 
their observation to a very narrow field. 

Music, when properly taught, stands for as 
much mental development and general culture 
as any other subject in the curriculum and 
should receive the same credits toward gradua- 
tion from the local school, and as entrance re- 
quirements in the colleges and universities. 

Colleges, private schools and universities have 
found it impossible, save in small special classes, 
to use music in any broadly educational way. 

Individuals and clubs desiring to know music 
from a cultural standpoint, particularly if remote 
from the larger musical centres, have found it 
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well nigh impossible to gain any adequate 
knowledge of the world’s music because of lack 
of opportunity to hear enough of the really great 
music, interpreted by great artists, with reason- 
ably frequent repetition. 

Today the trend of music study is strongly 
toward appreciation rather than theory. It is 
impossible, however, to study appreciation or in- 
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terpretation without real music to interpret and 
appreciate. 

Now the Victor and Victor-Victrola, with the 
wonderful list of Victor records, which is regu- 
larly augmented each month, makes it possible 
to present the whole subject in a vital form, 
bringing within the hearing of every student the 
real music to be studied. 


No expounder of the function of public education in the early days of the Republic, or at the 


present time, has been content with spelling, writing and figuring as the result of school train- 
ing.— William McAndrew, Associate Superintendent, New York. 


THE BINET-SIMON MEASURING SCALE 
FOR INTELLIGENCE 


[From Newsholme’s School Hygiene.] 


Children of three years old :— 

1. Where is your nose? your eyes? your 
mouth? It is sufficient if these are correctly 
pointed to. 

2. Repetition of six-syllable sentences, e. g. 
It rains. I am hungry. There must be no error. 
The child of three repeats six but cannot repeat 
ten syllables. 

3. Repetition of two figures. Slowly repeat 
“Seven—five.” 

4. Describing pictures. What do you see? 
The three-year-old mentions things without 
describing actions. 

5. Name of family. All three-year-olds know 
their Christian name and most their family 
name. 


Four-year-old children :-— 


1. Sex of child. Are you a boy or girl? 
Three-year-olds do not know, four-year-olds al- 
ways know. 

2. Naming familiar objects. A key, a knife, 
a penny are produced from the pocket. 

3. Repetition of four figures. 

4. Comparison of two lines. Which is the 
longer? There should be no hesitation as to 
which is the longer? There should be no hesi- 
tation as to which is the longer of two parallel 
lines, about three centimeters apart and five and 
six centimeters in length, drawn on a card. 
Five-year-olds :— 

1, Comparison of two weights. Which is the 
heavier? Weighted wooden blocks of equal size, 
three grams compared with twelve, and six with 
fifteen. 


2. Copying a square inink. A square of three 
or four-inch side is shown drawn on card. 

3. Repeat sentence of ten syllables, e. g. “His 
name is John; he is a very good boy”; or, “Little 
Mary likes to play with her dolls.” 

4. Counting four pennies in a row. At four 
half, at five all should succeed. 

5. Game of patience with two pieces of card. 
The backs of pieces of a visiting-card cut 
diagonally ; ask the child to place them as uncut 
card shown. 


Six-year-olds :— 

1. Distinction between morning and _after- 
noon. Is this afternoon or morning? in the 
afternoon; reverse in the morning. 

2. Definition of objects. What is a fork, a 
table, a horse, a chair, a mamma? Three out of 
five are correct. The definitions are given by 
use. Variations are spoon, bed, drum, cow, 
father. 

3. Execution of three simultaneous commis- 
sions, e. g. “Do you see this key ?—put it on that 
chair, then shut the door, after that bring me the 
box on the chair. Remember, first the key on 
the chair, then shut the door, and bring the box.” 
Half do it at five, nearly all at six. 

4. Right hand, left ear. “Show me your right 
hand,” then, “Show me your left ear.” At four, 
none point to the left ear; at five, half; at six, all. 

5. Aesthetic comparison. Three pairs of 
pretty and ugly faces are shown, and “Which is 
the prettier?” is asked. About half are right at 
five and all at six. 

Seven-year-olds :— 

1. Counting thirteen pennies in a row. Two- 
thirds fail in six-year-olds, but all succeed in 
sevens. 

2. Description of picture. Description now 
instead of enumeration of objects. 

3. Unfinished picture. “What is left out in 
this picture?” Some sketches of persons or 
heads with eye, nose, mouth, or arms missing. 
None correct at five, one-third at six, nearly all 
at seven. 

4. Copying a diamond shape with pen and 
ink. The diamond is a rhombus of three or four 
centimeters side drawn on a card shown. 

5. Name four colors. Red, blue, green and yel- 
low slips of paper about two by five centimeters 
are shown and touched by turn. “What is that 
color ?” 

Eight-year-olds :— 

1. Compare two things from memory, e. g. 
“What is the difference between a butterfly and 
a fly? between wood and glass? paper and cloth? 
horse and cow? stone and egg? grass and tree?” 
Two of the three asked should be answered in a 
couple of minutes by all eight-year-olds, nearly 
all sevens, and one-third of the sixes. 

2. Count backwards from twenty to one. 

Continued on page 608. 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION* 


This is, in the fullest sense, a skilful, intel- 
ligent, brave examination of “the Educational 
Problem” in the light of “recent psychological 
research.” This is a second edition, the first ap- 
pearing in 1913. This edition contains forty 
pages of “Criticisms and Replies” and _ these 
pages are so illuminating and ofttimes bril- 
liant that whoever reads them is sure to read 
with keen relish the body of the book. 

Of course one’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the book will depend upon the reader’s 
choice of “Modern Psychology,” or “Recent 
Psychological Research.” 

The use of the term modern psychology or re- 
cent psychological research is about as definite 
as the use of the word “tall” when applied to a 
hat, a man and atree. The word “tall” is cor- 
rectly used in each case, but the feet and inches 
may vary from six inches in a hat to six feet 
in a man and sixty feet to the tree. 

The author, naturally, pleases himself by cre- 
ating his own psychology, one with which he 
can the more easily explain “Modern Problems.” 

He is not as brilliant nor as revolutionary as 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, while he is more heroic 
than Dr. John Adams, whom American educators 
generally enjoy more than any other English 
educator, or than our own the late Josiah Royce, 
or Professor E. B. Titchener, and his psychology 
is far removed from that of Hugo Munsterberg. 
Having created a modern psychology of his own 
he interprets the problems which he creates 
with high art, all of which makes intensely in- 
teresting reading for psychologist, sociologists 
and religionists. 

Nevertheless it is one of the most fascinating 


“The Purpose of Education.” By St. George Lane Fox Pitt. Price 
75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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books that we have read in many months. [t 
is vigorous in thought, versatile in vocabulary, 
brilliant in phrasing. We read it twice in one 


week with keen relish, great profit, and ardent 
admiration. 


a 


VINCENT’S OPPORTUNITY 


Dr. George E. Vincent will resign from the 
presidency of the State University of Minnesota 
and succeed John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

This is the most significant university an- 
nouncement in many a month. 

Much as we regret the loss to the University 
of Minnesota we rejoice in the wonderful op- 
portunity it presents to Dr. Vincent. 

We have never been reconciled to his align- 
ment with traditional university life, even when 
liberalized as it is at Chicago University or as 
it was coming to be at Minnesota. 

Dr. Vincent, by inheritance and by talent, is 
gifted for noble leadership along unconventional 
lines, and the world today, notably America to- 
day, needs leadership with great personality 
more than it needs statutesque, conventional col- 
legians. 

No university president in America has a 
more compelling personality, has won more uni- 
versal confidence, is more virile in thought or 
more vital in spirit than is George E. Vincent. 

We are confident that he is to be given an op- 
portunity in the Rockefeller Foundation to 
achieve greater things along modern lines for 
educational evolution than he could have any- 
where else. 

The Foundation needs him and it gives him an 
opportunity such as has come to no other man 
of his generation. 


VALUE OF COMMUNITY SURVEYS* 


Since the days of hectic “muck-raking” the 
social surveyor has pointed the way to a saner and 
better method of measuring and improving condi- 
tions of life in city and country. Just what a so- 
cial survey is, how it is brought about and what 
ought to follow—and what does  follow—are 
stated in a newly published pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. It is entitled “Community Action Through 
Surveys,”* and was prepared by Shelby M. 
Harrison of the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage Foundation. The pamphlet 
presents a list of the specific developments follow- 
ing the publication of the findings and recommen- 
dations of surveys made in Pittsburgh, Newburgh, 
Topeka and Springfield. From Springfield, 
Illinois, alone comes a list of forty-one items of 
civic and social advance following the survey, al- 
though the pamphlet points out that credit for the 
actual achievements should at least be divided with 
many local organizations. 

The social or community survey is described as 
an important “means to a better democracy.” The 
survey is shown to serve this end by “informing 


*New York: Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sagé 
Foundation, September, 1916. Price, 10 cents. 
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the community upon community matters, and 
thereby providing a basis for intelligent public 
opinion. It is a school whose teaching is not con- 
fined to children and youth, but which aims to get 
its facts and message, expressed in the simple terms 
of household experience, before the whole people. 
It utilizes as many channels of education as possi- 
ble.” 

The civic accomplishments of a great daily paper 
in a Middle West city are quoted to illustrate sur- 
vey possibilities and point to the essential elements 
of a social survey as summarized in this defi- 
nition :— 

“To sum up the survey in a few sentences . . . 1t1s 
an implement for more intelligent democracy, its 
chief features or characteristics being: The care- 
ful investigation, analysis and interpretation of the 
facts of social problems; the recommendation and 
outlining of action based on the facts, and the ac- 
quainting and educating of the community not 
only to conditions found but to the corrective and 
preventive measures to be adopted. The survey 
lays emphasis, moreover, upon the importance of 
studying problems in their various community-wide 
relations and urges co-operative action on a com- 
munity-wide basis. It deals with the whole district 
and endeavors to lead individuals to think in terms 
of the whole. It is the application of scientific 
method to the study and solution of social prob- 
lems, which have specific geographical limits and 
bearings, plus such a spreading of its facts and 
recommendations as will make them, as far as 
possible, the common knowledge of the community 
and a force for intelligent co-ordinated action.” | 

The author pins his faith upon the “correcting 
power of facts” and the belief that American ex- 
perience shows “that communities will act upon 
facts when they have them.” 


ALABAMA’S GLORY 

After an earnest campaign by State Superin- 
tendent William F, Feagin and the other educa- 
tors and patriots of the state, Alabama ratified 
the famously progressive educational amend- 
ment by a majority of 21,630. All honor to 
Alabama! 

Forty-nine counties gave a favorable vote of 
28,771, overcoming the adverse vote of 7,141 in 
eighteen other counties. 

The total vote for the amendment was 116,908. 

The three large counties of the state gave a 
majority of 10,810. 

Fourteen of the fifteen Black Belt counties 
gave a majority for the amendment. There has 
been no nobler triumph for educational right- 
eousness under the stars and stripes any time 
anywhere. 

All honor to William F. Feagin for his great 
leadership. 


a 


MUSICAL MAINE 


Maine has long been famous for its appreci- 
ation of the best music and for developing high 
musical talent. Bangor and Portland have had 
music festivals with as good talent as any cities 
in the country, but its devotion to public school 
music is somewhat recent. At the fifteenth an- 


nual meeting of the Maine Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in Portland in November, there was an 
audience of more than 4,000 at the school music 
festival. No such convention of any kind as to 
number ever met in the Pine Tree State, and no 
other musicians ever faced such an audience in 
the state. 

' The great professional event of the conven- 
tion was the reception given Hon. Payson 
Smith, LL. D., at Congress Hotel. Dr. Smith is 
now state commissioner of education in Mass- 
achusetts and is without question the most es- 
teemed, appreciated and beloved son of Maine, 
and if any demonstration was necessary for the 
truth of the statement it was surely made at 
that reception. 

Camden, Maine, earlier in the season, had a 
school music festival with a larger chorus than 
had ever been assembled in Bangor or Portland 
prior to 1916. The high schools of nine towns 
were included in the festival chorus. 


UNBELIEVABLE 
_ Public Service says that a city board of educa- 
tion voted three to two not to investigate other 
school systems, because “any effort to study 
other systems will be regarded as an insult to 
our superintendent of schools.” 

One of the best hotel managers we know has 
one after another of his heads of departments 
go to other hotels to sleep one night and eat 
three meals and report everything found that is 
done better than he is doing it. 

In these times of high prices, hotels are re- 
ducing their room rents from fifty cents to a 
dollar and a half a day and providing everyone 
a bath so far as possible. 

One of the eminently successful hotel pro- 
prietors has recently said publicly that ice water 
should be provided in as many parts of the ho- 
tels as possible and that stationery should be 
better and freer because the most prosperous 
hotels are the most free with comforts and even 
luxuries. 

No man ever succeeded in business who was 
afraid that any new thing would reflect on the 
old thing. 
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STUDENT WAR ON PESTS 

Under the leadership of Superintendent Aaron 
Palmer the pupils of the Marshalltown, Iowa, 
public schools waged a relentless war this sea- 
son on the Tussock moth, which threatened the. 
lives of the trees of the city. 

At the first call of Superintendent Aaron Pal- 
mer, September 19, 1916, over 32,000 cocoons, 
egg masses and caterpillars were gathered in 
two weeks by the pupils of the city schools. 
Besides the life history of the insect enemy of 
the shade trees was studied. The Times-Re- 
publican became interested and offered a prize in 
the way of an ice cream treat to the building 
gathering the largest amount of pounds of Tus- 
socks. The weighing was done at the ward 
schools each morning under the direction of the 
principal. In the two weeks the total number 
of pounds gathered was ninety-sixx. The prize 
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went to the school with nineteen pounds to its 
credit 

A. A. Moore offered $25 in prizes to be 
given to individual pupils who made the largest 
collection by weight of egg masses, cocoons and 
caterpillars; the prizes to be awarded as _fol- 
lows :— 

$10 for the largest weight, weighing egg 
masses, cocoons and caterpillars together; $5 
for the second largest collection; $3 for the 
third largest; $2 for the fourth largest; $1 for 
the fifth largest; eight 50-cent prizes for those 
who rank sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth. The contest 
lasted until Friday, November 10. 

The object in the work was first to destroy 
the injurious insect and thus protect the trees, 
and to furnish a very tangible form of nature 
study and also to awaken within the pupils a 
certain community interest which he had not 
fully felt before. The duty of the good citizen 
was constantly emphasized. The principals 
designated five weighing days. 

The following were directions for destroying 
the pests :— 

Arm yourselves with pointed sticks, or with 
long clothes props with na#ls in the end; with 
tin cans or paper bags with which to collect the 
egg-masses and cocoons. Pick off every one of 
the gray cotton-like masses which are now to 
be found on the trees, fences and porch railings 
and window sills. Sometimes a white egg-mass 
will be seen on the outside of the cocoon. This 
contains 300 to 500 eggs which will hatch into 
as many caterpillars; therefore, each egg-mass 
destroyed means that many caterpillars killed. 
Be sure to get every one of these. Pick up every 
piece that may fall to the ground, for the eggs 
will hatch just as well there. Take them with 
the cocoons to be weighed and burned. Kill all 
caterpillars and place them with the cocoons 
and egg-masses to be weighed. 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


There is no more significant educational posi- 
tion than that of Dean of Women in colleges and 
high schools, though its creation is quite recent. 

So important are the duties of these women 
that an Association of Deans of Women was or- 
ganized at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in New York in July, and its 
meeting at Kansas City February 26, 27 and 28 
wil! be one of the most interesting series of 
meetings of the week. Already more than fifty 
deans of women have made reservations at Kan- 
sas City, including most of those of the large 
universities. For information about the asso- 
ciation and its mission address Mrs. Kathryn 
Sisson McLean, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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KIRKWOOD, MISSOURI 


Collier’s has magnified most effectively the 
schools of Kirkwood, Missouri, under the three- 
years’ administration of Superintendent Nelson 
Kerr. 
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Kirkwood has always had a way of getting m 
the limelight educationally. No other city in 
the state, outside of St. Louis and Kansas City, 
has had four as distinguished educational leaders 
as has Kirkwood. Every man has either been 
big before he came or after he left. Kirkwood 
has never played silently educationally. She 
has had a superintendent who became a state 
superintendent, and later a State Normal School 
president ; another has become a president of a 
State Normal School; another was among the 
leaders in Ohio for a quarter of a century and 
now Collier’s makes a fourth famous. 


— 


THE MONTANA SURPRISE 


The election of Miss Mary Trumper as state 
superintendent of Montana was a delightful 
surprise. She is a woman of superior scholar- 
ship and education; has been one of the most 
efficient county superintendents in the state, but 
it was a three-cornered contest. Miss O’Don- 
nell of Butte won the party nomination from 
Mr. Davee in the primaries, which led to the very 
general expectation that she would carry the 
party vote, which was likely to carry the state, 
as it did. The introduction of Mr. Tenny, of 
the State Department, into the campaign, bid 
fair to divide the other votes, but in the end, as 
usual, the people gave heed to only two can- 
didates and Miss Trumper won by a handsome 
margin. She is an estimable woman, a college 
graduate with university post-graduate work, 
with the best of educational experience and a 
leader among social workers. 

Her election gives great satisfaction to the 
educational leaders of the state, notably to the 
city superintendents. 


MEEK’S GREAT DEMONSTRATION 


We have never heard and seen as effective a 
demonstration of what has been achieved in a 
city in a short time as that made by Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Meek of San Antonio in an 
address illuminated by charts upon one year’s 
transformation of the high schools of that city. 
His achievement in Boise made Mr. Meek a 
national figure, but Boise was a small new com- 
munity. 

In San Antonio he has an old city with more 
than 100,000 population. There can be no ques- 
tion about the validity of his claim as to the 
virtue of his idea, none as to his leadership of a 
teaching force. He is the kind of man needed 
at this time in the championship of educational 
progress. 


> 


Kansas went Democratic by about 40,000, but 
State Superintendent W. D. Ross was reélected 
by more than 90,000, a difference of 130,000. 


That deals politics a death blow educationally in 
Kansas. 


St. Louis recently voted $3,000,000 school 


bonds for buildings by a vote of more than three 
to one, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM. 


The central feature in the program of legisla- 
tion outlined in the President’s message to Con- 
gress, as it is certain to be the central feature of 
the debates and activities of the present session, is 
the enactment of measures for the enlargement 
of the interstate commerce commission; for com- 
pulsory public investigation of such labor dis- 
putes as that of the railway workers which came 
near paralyzing the industries of the country last 
September, before a strike can be ordered; and 
for empowering the President, in case of military 
necessity, to take over the control of the railways. 
Of the President’s recommendations at the last 
session, Congress acted only upon the two which 
gave the railway brotherhoods what they wanted. 
The President now insists upon the enactment of 
the others, which are needed to protect the public. 
These will be vehemently opposed by the forces 
which secured the enactment of the Adamson 
Law. 


MINOR RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Other measures which the President urged 
upon Congress are the amendment of the present 
organic law of Porto Rico; the so-called “corrupt 
practices” act, for the better regulation of the 
expenditure of money in elections, and _ the bill 
which seeks to extend greater freedom of com- 
bination to those engaged in promoting the foreign 
commerce of the country than seems to be per- 
missible under existing laws. These measures 
have already passed the Senate and await the 
action of the ‘House. The Porto Rican bill aims 
to give the people of that island a larger measure 
of self-government. As to the need of doing 
everything possible to build up our foreign com- 
merce, it is plain that existing conditions make 
this imperative, because they offer opportunities 
which must inevitably pass if they are not 
improved. 


MR. ASQUITH’S RETIREMENT. 


The English cannot have learned the wisdom 
of Lincoln’s homely phrase about the folly of 
“swapping horses while crossing a stream,” else 
they would not have allowed any machinations 
of his critics to force Mr. Asquith, their Prime 
Minister, from office. Mr. Asquith had been at 
the head of the government for eight years, and 
had shown singular courage and ability under con- 
ditions the most difficult with which England ever 
has had to deal. During the latter part of that 
period, he has had to manage a cumbersome 
coalition ministry, composed of hostile elements, 
brought temporarily together but retaining their 
old antagonisms. His resignation, on Novem- 
ber 5, came with a shock of surprise, for it was 
thought that the crisis in the cabinet had been 
bridged over. 


LLOYD GEORGE TO THE FRONT. 
This crisis has brought David Lloyd George, 
England’s “strong man,” to the front. It was his 
disagreement with Mr. Asquith over the appoint- 


ment of a small “war council” to take full control 
of all war measures, which brought about the 
crisis; and it was natural that, after the refusal 
of Mr. Bonar Law, the Unionist leader, to head 
a new cabinet, Lloyd George should be given the 
responsibility. He is decidedly the most forceful 
man in the British government, and as chancellor 
of the exchequer and minister of munitions he 
has met new emergencies with singular energy 
and success, and, although he has made many 
enemies, no one doubts his singleness of purpose. 
Under his leadership, if he can hold the new 
coalition cabinet together, there is certain to be a 
vigorous prosecution of the war to the end. 


THE FALL OF BUCHAREST. 


The Roumanian capital is now in the hands of 
the armies of the central powers, which, approach- 
ing it simultaneously from the south and south- 
west, the west and northwest, and cutting off all 
lines of communication, have defeated the de- 
fenders in battle after battle, and forced the 
evacuation of the city. This is the climax of the 
calamities which have overtaken the imperfectly- 
equipped but gallant Roumanians during the 
hundred days of nearly continuous fighting 
which followed Roumania’s entrance into war. 
The Russians who attempted to re-enforce the 
Roumanians made little progress. They made 
some gains here and there, only to be beaten back 
later. Whatever assistance might have been 
attempted by the allied forces operating from 
Salonica has been baffled by the treachery of 
King Constantine of Greece, who has organized 
attacks from the rear, and has made it necessary 
for the Entente Allies to take stern steps at 
Athens to prevent further assaults. It looks now 
as if Roumania might become a second Serbia. 

SUBMARINES NEAR OUR WATERS. 

The specific and apparently authentic state- 
ment that two large German submarines are 
hovering about the West Indies, off the coast of 
Cuba, and that two others, which left Kiel early 
in November, are near Bermuda and Jamaica, 
goes to confirm the apprehension referred to in 
this column last week that new and startling 
developments in submarine warfare were to be 
looked for soon on this side of the Atlantic. If 
this warfare were limited to war vessels, it might 
be regarded with composure, but if it takes the 
form of attacks upon merchant shipping, as it 
did in the raids of the U-53 off Nantucket, it can 
scarcely fail to carry with it the loss of American 
lives, and to raise again the question of the sin- 
cerity of the German pledges. The German delay 
in admitting responsibility in the Marina case is 
not reassuring. 

THE BELGIAN DEPORTATIONS. 

During the week, the wholesale deportations of 
Selgian civilians into Germany have been made 
the subject of a formal protest to the civilized 
world by the Entente Allies; of fresh representa- 


Continued on page 614. 
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PROFESSIONAL CODE OF ETHICS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Continued from page 594. 


be efficient without co-operation, without soli- 
darity, without perfect unity of effort. The whole 
body must be single-minded. Hence the sin of 
disloyalty consists in the sacrifice of the common 
good to exclusive individualism; it permits envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, suspicion and mutual distrust 
of one another to disintegrate the very struc- 
ture of the profession. The normal professional 
solidarity breaks down and crumbles under this 
influence. The common aim and united effort is 
disrupted; the organic interdependence which 
knits together becomes an atomic independence, 
which ranges individual against individual, and 
the end is professional anarchy instead of pro- 
fessional solidarity. 

The normal structure of the profession re- 
quires the function of responsibility, leadership, 
direction on the part of some and loyal response, 
whole hearted co-operation, and the reasonable 
subordination of individual points of view, on the 
part of others. The temptation to a disloyal in- 
dividualism is greater, and the sin is more deadly 
on the part of the leader. He is unfit to be leader 
if he is not big enough to forget himself, lose 
himself, in the common interests of the profes- 
sion and the common aims of the service. His 
besetting sins are the disloyalty of tyranny, the 
exaltation of his own will above the interests of 
the service, or the subtle, unconscious hypocrisy 
of identifying his arbitrary will with the interests 
of the service. Thus, upon the leader in a su- 
preme degree depends the solidarity and loyalty 
of the whole. If he is absolutely disinterested, 
democratic, possessed with the spirit of fairness 
and justice; if he can resolutely put beneath his 
feet every individual aim, every personal influ- 
ence, every personal consideration not intrinsic 
to the greatest service, then he can make the 
most effective appeal to the loyalty of his sub- 
ordinates. 


On the other hand, assuming him to have this 
spirit, his whole work may be nullified by the at- 
mosphere of suspicion and distrust; by the bick- 
ering, back-biting, fault-finding spirit ; by the un- 
worthy self-seeking, with its rivalries and jeal- 
ousies among his subordinates. The very a bc 
of professional loyalty is mutual confidence and 
faith in one another. The determination to as- 
sume the best and believe the best; the resolute 
suppression of distrust, for to take this attitude 
summons into life the ethical spirit, breaks down 
the barriers of individualism, and merges and 


blends all our interests and enthusiasm in the 
common service. 


Your committee has thought it wisest to at- 
tempt to express the ethical spirit of the profes- 
sion in a comprehensive, rather than in a detailed 
form; to present the principles which constitute 
the very essence of that spirit in such a way as 
to appear axiomatic to every member of the pro- 


fession. Under the types which have been for- 
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mulated every teacher can recognize the char- 
acter of his besetting sin, and the appeal to his 
professional sense of obligation. In the opinion of 
your committee, a professional code should emu- 
late the Decalogue in its brevity, in the salient 
points upon which it concentrates attention. It 
is these which always and everywhere should be 
stamped into the professional consciousness as 
determining all professional conduct; as consti- 
tuting the ultimate “Thou shalts” and “Thou 
shalt nots” of the professional ethics. 


To sum up, then, the obligations belonging to 
the organized body, which constitutes the profes- 
sion as a whole, are three, namely: First, to 
maintain the highest standard of preparation for 
the service; second, to bring to its members, by 
all suitable means, the advancing knowledge and 
experience of the profession; third, to secure for 
its members, by its collective influence, all the 
material conditions necessary to the highest effi- 
ciency. 

On the other hand, the cardinal sins and cor- 
responding cardinal obligations of every mem- 
ber of the profession are likewise three, namely: 
The sin of professional stagnation, and the obli- 
gation of eternal growth; the sin of professional 
dishonor And the obligation of complete consecra- 
tion to unselfish service; the sin of professional 
disloyalty and the obligation to mutual faith 
and whole-hearted cooperation. These are the 
great commandments, and there are none others 
greater. On these three, to paraphrase the words 
of the Greatest of all Teachers, hang all the law 
and the prophets of our profession. ' 


EARLY INDIANA SCHOOLS 


BY W. 0. SCHANLAUB 
Kentland, Indiana 


The early settlers of Newton county, Indiana, had 
barely constructed their crude log cabins for dwelling 
places, than they began to plan some means whereby 
their children might be educated. 


The first schools were private. All of the buildings 
used for this purpose were made of logs. Some of 
them were erected by single individuals, while others 
were built by groups of individuals. These buildings 
did not have a nail or any other article of iron in 
their composition. The floors, benches and doors 
were made of puncheons. Even the hinges for the 
doors were made of wood. For light, a log would be 
sawed out of the side of the building. When they did 
not have glass, greased paper was used in place of it. 
The roof was made by using clapboards about three 
feet long, split out of logs and held down in place by 
logs called “weight poles.” 

The teachers were generally farmers of the county, 
who consented to spend three or four months each 
year in teaching. Many times they boarded among 
the different patrons of their school district. They 
were paid very small salaries. Very little money was 
in circulation at this time, so they were quite often 
paid in corn, wheat, or other products of the farm. 
When spelling school or other meetings were held at 
night, it was expected that each family would bring @ 
candle or a saucer of grease with a rag in it, to fur- 
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nish light for the occasion. But rude and unsatisfac- 
tory as these conditions may seem to have been, many 
of the prominent men of the county got their first 
elements of an education in these very schools. 

The first public schoolhouse in Newton county was 
erected in 1854. It was a small, frame building and 
cost about $300. This marked the beginning of the 
“box car” type of schoolhouse architecture, which is 
so much in evidence in our county. During the next 
thirty years about seventy of these one-room build- 
ings were erected within the county. During this 
time the school term varied from four to six months. 
The teachers of the public school were paid very 
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meagre salaries, but they received more than the 
private teachers, who preceded them. The qualifica- 
tions demanded of these teachers were 
meagre as their salaries. Township institutes for 
teachers were unheard of at this time. Each teacher 
conducted his school as he thought best. A _ good, 
strong arm was a greater asset to the applicant for 
a school than a strong intellect. It can hardly be said 
that a fixed course of study was followed at this time, 
because the selection of school subjects rested largely 
with the individual pupils. Very few pupils studied 
grammar because they could not see how a knowledge 
of this subject could help them acquire money. 
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TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Abcut seventy-five universities were represented at 
the third notable conference of Universities and Pub- 
jic Service at the University of Pennsylvania Novem- 
ber 15 and 16, 1916, under the auspices of the Society 
for the Promotion of Training for Public Service. 

Publicists. social workers and educators (both men 
and women) contributed to the valuable symposium 
on “how professional training should be modified to 
prepare men better for public service and to rein- 
force or develop efficient public administration.” 

The problem (it was well stated in a paper by 
Supervisor Charles A. Beard, New York Training 
School for Public Service,) is “not one of devising 
new courses but rather of giving advice and guidance 
to the students whd contemplate entering government 
service and arrange for them to secure some practi- 


cal experience in the lines of work they propose to 
take up.” 


The same view was held by Dr. William Allen, di- 
rector Institute for Public Service, New York, who 
said: “One month spent in helping make a state bud- 
get can be worth ten months of reading or listening 
about budget making. Finding high spots in a city 
school trains better for school management or educa- 
tional research than three years in Ph. D. incubators. 
Meeting problems is the best way to train for public 
service.” 

The alleged failure of the universities to turn out 
practical men was finely emphasized in a notable 
address by Dr. Charles McCarthy, chief of the Wis- 
consin Legislative Reference Library, 
universities with being like monuments in Chinese 
graveyards, which are not merely monuments but 
contribution boxes. “Universities,” he said, “dot the 
landscape, monuments to men who founded or en- 
dowed them, and each with its hands out for money. 
We must keep our universities and colleges from be- 
coming poisoned founts,” he urged. “The country 
should be able to depend upon its educational system 
to solve its problems of government. Why are uni- 
versity men not welcomed into public service? Why 
the failure of these new commissions which are 
probing public service? Because so-called experts 
are summoned from the universities to get more pay 
than they ever did teaching. There are not a hundred 
men trained in government service on all our college 
faculties. And the people know it.” 


Another striking address was that by President 
Clyde Duniway, University of Wyoming, who claimed 
that college men who stood high in civil service ex- 
amirntions were often overlooked in appointments 


who charged 


and the places given to men with political pulls, and 
that the universities on this account are handicapped. 
They are second to the special schools in Washing- 
ton in preparing men for foreign consular service. 


The value of community centres in successful train- 
ing for public service was impressed by Director John 
Collier, New York Training School for Community 
Centre Workers; Louis Brandeis Wehle, Louisville, 
Ky., a nephew of United States Justice Brandeis, 
scored the legal system as lacking social vision; said 
the obsolete jury system should be abolished (for 
boards of investigation to consider all things bearing 
on a case); and urged law schools to stress sociology, 
economics and legal history. 

Speaking of the training of teachers and superin- 
tendents and its lesson for training for public service 
President A. M. Stowe, Toledo University, called fer 
the revitalization of the whole public school system 
to provide the necessary fundamental training for 
higher ideals fer public service. Dean Holdsworth, 
School of Economics, University of Pittsburgh, sug- 
gested a year of work in business 
dents before matriculation. 


for all college stu- 

High schools can do nothing professionally for pub- 
lic service in the view of Principal W. D. Lewis, 
William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia; 
but they can be made real laboratories of social 
thought and action. Civics, economics and social 
service should be taught by actual examples. Inter- 
est should be raised, for instance, in municipal con- 
tracts. and the high prices charged by corporations 
for city work and methods of reducing the costs, ete. 

A new national civil service law or the complete 
renovation of the present law was suggested by Di- 
rector E. A. Fitzpatrick, Society for the Promotion 
of Trairing for Public Service. 

In the session devoted to the place and training of 
women for public service, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, for 
twenty-five years a member of Philadelphia School 
Board. called on the universities to provide training 
for members of school boards; and Mrs. Lucretia 
Blankenburg. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and wife of the recent reform mayor of Philadelphia, 
declared that efficiency, not sex or political skill, 
should rule the choice of public officials, that women 
would be more efficient than men in some branches 
of city government; that cleaner streets and the dis- 
appearance of contagious diseases would resuit; and 
that the place and value of women in public service 
had been demonstrated by the European war and by 
the intelligent electorate in the suffrage states. 
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“THE BINET-SIMON MEASURING SCALE 
FOR INTELLIGENCE 


Contiaued from page 601. 


“This should be done in twenty seconds without 
“more than one correction. 

3. The days of the week. Should be given 
correctly in ten seconds. 

4. Count nine half-pennies, three single and 
‘three doubled. Many do this at seven, all at 
eight. 

5. Repetition of five figures. Only three- 
‘quarters succeed. 

Nine-year-olds :— 

1. Giving change. 

2. Definition better than use for common ob- 
jects. Half the children of seven and eight, and 
all at nine, define by better terms than the use of 
objects. 

3. Name the day of the week, the month, the 
day of the month, and the year. 

Allowance of three days is made for error in 
date of the month. 

4. The months of the year. These should be 
given in fifteen seconds without more than one 
correction or mistake. 
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5. Arrangement of weights. Small equal- 
sized boxes loaded with shot to six, nine, twelve, 
fifteen and eighteen grams. In three minutes 
three trials are made and two must be correct. 
Ten-year-olds :— 

1. Name nine pieces of money. 

2. Draw design from memory. A _ simple 
design is shown for ten seconds. It may be held 
vertically or reversed. 

3. Repeat six figures. 


4. Questions of comprehension, e. g. What 
ought you to do— (i.) When you have missed 
the train? (ii.) When you have been struck by 
a playmate who did not do it purposely?  (iii.) 
When you have broken something which did not 
belong to you? 

If two out of three are answered it is a pass. 
Half succeed at seven and eight, three-fourths 
at nine, and all at ten. 

What ought you to do— (i.) When you are 
detained so that you will be late for school? (ii.) 
Before taking part in an important affair? (iii.) 
Why do you excuse a wrong act committed in 


anger more easily than a wrong act committed 
without anger? 


BOOK TABLE 


“THE SUPERVISION OF ARITHMETIC. By Presi- 
«dent W. A. Jessup of Iowa State University and 
Dean L. D. Coffman of Minnesota State University. 
‘New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 225 pp. 
Price, $1.10. 

What fun these big men professionally must have 
‘had in seeing what curious results were obtainable by 
some student-teacher or other patient detailer who 
made the greatest number of comparisons, wise and 
otherwise, ever made of arithmetical tests! Think of 
ithe patience of their amanuensis, or whatever she 
should be called, who found that one elementary arith- 
metic used sixty-two words beginning with “S” 270 
‘times, and another book only twenty-five words begin- 
ning with “S” 182 times, and another seventy-four 
words beginning with “S” 304 times, and another sixty- 
seven words beginning with “S” 271 times, and another 
113 words beginning with “S” 381 times! Now you 
know which book will enable children to be most correct 
and most speedy in arithmetical processes. 

If you have doubt about it they tell vou how man 
times these same five books use words beginning wit 
“W.” The book that used sixty-two words 270 times be- 
ginning with “S” used only twenty-five words 140 times 
beginning with “W,” while the book that used 113 words 
beginning with “S” 381 times, used forty words beginning 
with “W” 239 times. Now if you know whether a 
word beginning with “W” has more or less efficiency in 
promoting speed and safety in arithmetic you will know 
which of these books has the greater value for a fourth 
grade _ teacher. 

One of these elementary arithmetics has 188 pictures, 
while another has only twenty-nine, so there can be no 

uestion as to value of the five books that have respec- 

tively 29 pictures, 51, 62, 162 and 183 
In the first fifty pages of these books as a whole 

ninety-four proper names are used. John is in greatest 

luck, appearing forty times; Mary, 27; Frank, 24; James 

and Fred, sixteen each; Carl, 12; Henry, 9; Helen, 8; 

Ella and Kate, 6 each. 

It must not be thought that such studies necessarily 
establish the value of an arithmetic, but taken as a 
whole the “tests” are interesting, to say the least. 

Weare confident that we have said enough to show that 
— and Coffman have made a book that is “dif- 
erent.” 


A STUDY OF FAIRY TALES. By Laura F. Kready. 
Introduction by Henry Suzzallo. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: — Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
315 pp. Price, $1.40 
Fairy tales have been the most appreciated of all 

non-religious writings, and yet they have been the least 

appreciated by those who have had the conceit to think 
themselves the “brains of the world.” The French, 
whose appreciation of literature has been the most 
intense, have placed in the Tuileries a statue in mem- 
ory of Charles Perrault, the creator of “Red Riding 

Hood,” “Sleeping Beauty, ” “Puss-in-Boots,” “Hop-o’- 

My-Thumb” and “Bluebeard.” 

Commercialized and commercializing America not 
only has no such statue, but she has done little toward 
intensifying an appreciation of the masterpieces of lit- 
erature for children, hence the supreme value of this 
truly notable book, a monument in memory of all 
creators of fairy tales, of Perrault, of Grimm, of 
Norse Tales, of Uncle Remus Tales, of The House that 
Jack Built, of The Little Red Hen, and the creators 
of 100 other Fairy Tale Classics. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo puts the need brilliantly when he 
says :— 

“The fairy tale is a literary rather than a scientific 
achievement. Its realities are matters of teding. in 
which thought is a mere skeleton to support the ad- 
venture. The values and ideals which enlist the child’s 
sympathy are morally worthy, affording a practice to 
those fundamental prejudices toward right and wrong 
which are the earliest acquisitions of a young soul. 
The other characteristics of the tale—the rhythmic, 
the grotesque, the weird, and the droll—are mere 
recreation, the abundant ‘playfulness which children 
require to rest them from the dangers and terrors 
which fascinate them. Fairyland is the stage-world 
of childhood, a realm of vicarious living, more ele- 
mental and more fancy-free than the perfected dramas 
of sophisticated adults whose ingrained acceptance 
of binding realities demands sterner stuff. The tales 
are classics of a particular kind; they are children’s 
classics, artful adaptations of life ‘and form which grip 
the imaginations of little folks. The diet of babes 
cannot be determined by the needs of grown-ups. A 
spiritual malnutrition which starves would soon set 
in if aduit wisdom were imposed on children for their 
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sustenance. To cast out the fairy tale is to rob human 
beings of their childhood, that transition period in 
which breadth and richness are given to human life 
so that it may be full and plastic enough to permit 
the creation of those exacting efficiencies which in- 
creasing knowledge and responsibility compel.” — 

This book is itself likely to become a classic in the 
charming way in which it magnifies the fairy tales 
and delightfully tells teachers how they may magnify 
them. 


LIBERTY AND DISCIPLINE. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard University. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

President Lowell is at his best in this address de- 
livered to the Yale freshmen in 1915. The following 
paragraph is a sample of the spirit of the address:— 

“The good sense of the community would never ap- 

rove of having young men devote the whole of their 
best four years to the playing field, or to those other 
accessories of college life, the management of athletic 
or other organizations, or writing for college papers. 

These, as I have said, are excellent as accessories, but 

ii they were the whole thing, if instruction and study 

were abolished, the college would soon be abolished 

also. What, then, in a land of restless activity and 
energy is likely to be the future of a college in which 

a large part of the undergraduates regard extra-curricu- 

jum activities as the main interest, and education as an 

accessory; and where a smaller, but not inconsiderable 
fraction regard all activity as irksome? If our young 
men cannot answer that question themselves, let them 
ask some man who is not himself a college graduate 

but has worked his way up in the world by his dili- 

gence, perseverance, pluck and force of character. 


PROBLEMS AND LESSONS OF THE WAR. Clark 
University Addresses. Edited by Professor 
George H. Blakeslee. Foreword by President G. 


Stanley Hall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
424 pp. Price, $2.00. : 
One of the Sat lines of the famous Clark Univer- 

sity over which President G. Stanley Hall presides so 

famously is an occasional talk-fest by many distin- 
guished men and women upon some vital subject that 
is not educational. One of the best of these is on 

“The Problems and Lessons of the War,” at which 

there were twenty-four exceptionally good addresses, 

and it is gratifying to have them gathered in such a 

book as the Putnams have brought out rather than in 

a tedious “Report.” 


PRACTICAL GERMAN LESSONS. By Paul H. Grum- 
mann, professor of modern German literature, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Chicago and Lincoln: The 
University Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

This is an exceedingly practical beginners’ book in 
German on the “cumulative” method. The lessons 
contain frequent reviews in grammar, syntax, pro- 
nunciation, and word-study. Each lesson in German 
grammar is preceded by a review lesson covering the 
same topic in English grammar (and such reviews are 
sadly needed, as most modern language teachers will 
admit). Every subject is developed gradually; pro- 
nunciation, usually abandoned after the introduction, 
here is systematically treated in each chapter. The 
author very properly makes use of Latin and English 
for comparison, and devotes much attention to ma- 
terial not usually found in similar texts. Indeed, one 
is struck by the wide learning and pedagogical skill 
which the book displays. The treatment of pronun- 
ciation is highly scientific, and the exercises show un- 
usual scholarship and clever use of English cognates 
(in vocabulary building) and English parallelisms. In 
the vocabulary all long vowels are marked. An index 
with detailed references is provided. The illustrations 
are from photographs of German scenes. The book 1s 
original and unusual in so many respects that it is well 
worth investigating. 


OUR AMERICA. The Elements of Civics. By John A. 
Lapp. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 386 pp. 

is is a book of much important information, 
clearly presented, appealing always to the intelligence 
of the reader. It can but develop patriotism and direct 
it in safe lines in a spirited fashion. 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS: SELECTIONS 
FROM COLERIDGE—THE RIME OF THE AN- 
CIENT MARINER, CHRISTABEL, AND KUBLA 
KHAN. Edited by Lincoln R. Gibbs, University of 
Pittsburgh. _ Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Company. Cloth. 121 pp. Price, 24 cents. 

These three popular classics of Coleridge make a@ 
rare volume. These every high school student should 
read and he will know the author fairly well if he 
reads no more. The distinctive aim is that of pro- 
viding concrete aids for the development of a taste 
for poetry and a concrete stimulus to the oy 
tion. Comparisons between the earlier and the later 
versions of “The Ancient Mariner” bring definite 
questions into the student’s mind; and the questions, 
parallels, and references found in the notes fix his 
attention on definite effects and excellences. Teach- 
ers may here avoid the error of forcing on students 
a ready-inade appreciation, and at the same time give 
them needed guidance in the study of three poems of 
unusual and very subtle charm. 


OBVIOUS ADAMS: The Sto 
ness Man. By Robert R. Updegraff. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

Every boy in the United States should read Upde- 
graff’s “Obvious Adams.” Any boy, every boy will read 
it who gets a chance, and no boy can escape some of 
the glow and glory of the story of a country boy’s evo- 
lution in business. 


of a Successful Busi- 


SIMPLE ART APPLIED TO HANDWORK. By H. 
A. Rankin and F. H. Brown, A. R. C. A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Handwork is a real, actual form of art. This book 

applies an artistic knowledge to the useful object to 

be made. Real-art springs from the natural art of the 
masses. As a manual, the book outlines for teachers 
methods and. directions by which the decorations of 
many of the articles now made in the handwork lesson 
may be carried out. Woodwork, indented work, poker, 
leather, metal, gesso work, bookbinding, miscellaneous 
processes, all suitable for schools, are treated with the 
artistic decorative in conjunction with the practical. 

The closing chapter offers valuable suggestions on the 

decorative arts and the cultivation of taste in the pupil. 


KEEP-WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLK. By 
Mary Farinholt Jones, M. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Li 
pincott Company. Profusely illustrated. School edi- 
tion, price, 60 cents, net. Trade edition, 75 cents, net. 
Here is an exceedingly interesting and informing 

book. The author has certainly made the story won- 

derfully effective in improving personal hygienic condi- 
tions in home and school. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Spanish American Reader.” By Ernesto 
Price, $1.2. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
“Wild Roses.” By H. R. Driggs. Chicago: University 


Publishing Company. 
“How to Study Effectively.” By G. M. Whipple. Price, 
Public School Publishing Com- 


50c. Bloomington, Illinois: 
pany. 
“Christian Science: ‘The True Christianity.’"”" By C. C. 
Eaton. Boston: Christian Science Publishing Society. 
“Grammar Grade Problems in Mechanical Drawing.”’ 
By C. C. Bennett. Price, 38c. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts 
Press. 


Nelson. 


“Geraint of Devon.” By M. L. Reynolds. Price, $1.2. 
—‘A Voyage to South America.” By I Cappeau. 
Price, $1.20. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 


“Education According to Some Modern Masters.” By C. 
F. Thwing. Price, $2.00. New York: Platt & Peck Co. 

“Treasure Filower.’’ By R. Gaines. Price, $1.5. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Amateur Circus Life.’’” By E. Balch. Price, $1.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Kewpie Primer.’’ By R. O'Neill. New York: F. A. 
Stokes & Co. 
‘“‘Modern Business Arithmetic.”” By H. A. Finney and J. 


Cc. Brown.—“‘Fundamentals of French.” By F. R. Angus. 
Price, $1.15. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“Writing for the Press.” By J. B. Esenwein. Price, 


$1.50.—‘‘Writing the Popular Songs.” By E. M. Wickes. 


Price, $1.25. Springfield, Mass.: Home Correspondence 
School. 

“School Civics.” By F. D. Boynton. Price, $1.12. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth. 
and with as much ge 5 Don’t let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy d Eyes for a lifetime. No wore E 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


ta? 
ss 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 


20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


27-29: Modern Language Association 
of America, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Chicago, I11.) 


27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ - 
ciation, Springfield. 


28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 

elland, prircipa h_ school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


29: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. New York 
City. Harold Jacoby, chairman 
local committee of arrangements. 
University, New York 

y. 


JANUARY. 


13: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall. Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 


18-20: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Albert G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and Division 
streets, Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Association of district - 
dents, Rochester, ww. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


22-24: National Society for Promo- 


tion of Industrial Ed - 
ucation. In 


26-March 1: Department of Superin- 


tendence, N. A. 
Missouri. 


7-March 1: R 


Association of- 
vfs South Michigan avenue, 
28-March 2: 


National Associati 

State Supervisors and 
of Rural Schools. Kansas City. 
Mo. kL. J. Hanifan, Supervisor of 


Rural Schools, Charl 
Va., secretary. eston, West 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. To the New Enceland 
Association of School Superinten- 
dents in_ session here last month As- 
sociate Sunerintendent William Mc- 
Andrew of New York City gave an 
uncommonly clear interpretation of 
the relation that should exist between 
school workers and the newspapers. 
He said in part :— 

“Our entire support comes from the 
public. Our instructive and proper 
ambition is to advance the schools 
to higher and better accomplishment. 
To do this we need the most intelli- 
gent, steady, and enthusiastic support 
of the community. Yet we seem 
content to let the news of what we are 
doing trickle out in driblets carried 


home by immature children or to be 
satisfied to have our schools judged 
by the adult public’s memory of the 
kind of school it attended forty 
years ago. Of the most important of 
our ideas—that is, of our hopes and 
intentions for the future—the com- 
munity knows little. Of propositions 
of which it is in ignorance the public 
is naturally doubtful or suspicious. 
That is one of the reasons why educa- 
tion does not improve more rapidly. 
There is a sort of esoteric aloofness 
of the school man as if his profession, 
like that of the physician, is concerned 
with mysteries which the man in the 
street cannot and should not under- 
stand. It delays us. 

“The American notion that educa- 
tional matters should be clear and 
open requires school boards to 
transact their business in public 
meetings and demands that new 
schemes be demonstrated and un- 
derstood. The overwhelmingly ef- 
fective medium for the presentation 
of educational ideals and plans is 
the public press. : 

“There is no use in being pevson- 
ally minded. If a reporter shows no 
respect for your positive views and 
prints them so_ that they look ridicu- 
lous don’t be so childish as to think 
him and his paper your enemies. 
you have given him the chance to 
make the public smile at you he has 
scored with his chief and doesn’t con- 
sider you his enemy, but as his friend 
and helper. 

“Looked at in one way a criticism 
of schools so cutting and vigorous 
as to get a good deal of space ina 
paper is, if followed up properly, a 
great advantage; for it gives news 
value to any first rate facts you may 
have in your possession. For instance, 
after Mr. Michael Friedsam made a 
very widely quoted speech to the ef- 
fect that the graduates of the New 
York City common schools couldn't 
write, spell, or cipher, most of the 
newspapers followed it with editorial 
enlargement. Writing, spelling, and 
ciphering suddenly acquired a splen- 
did new value. 


“There should have immediately 
come from several hundred New York 
school principals a challenge through 
the newspapers which printed Mr. 
Friedsam’s speech and the commend- 
atory editorials—a challenge to Mr. 
Friedsam and to the editorial writer 
to meet the graduating class in school 
No. X at any time designated and to 
test them in writing, spelling, and 
ciphering. The newspapers would 
have jumned at so good a news story 
as this. Even as it was, without a 
peep from a principal, the editors 
sent reporters around to schools to 
get the principals’ comments on Mr. 
Friedsam’s charges. Even a_ weak 
‘nothing to say’ or some unconvincing 
denial was the result. 

“I know of no more valuable agency 
to assist you than the dailv adviser of 
the whole town—the newspaper. 

“A group of girls and teachers in 
New York, in the face of the opposi- 


tion of the most powerful of the or- 
ganized forces of education, won a 
willing proffer of a million and a 
half of dollars from the city to build 
and equip the latest and largest of 
all school buldings. They did it by 
canvassing themselves and by finding 
that among fathers, brothers, uncles, 
and relatives there were reporters, 
pressmen, accountants, and so forth 
on almost all the newspapers 
in Manhattan. A _ press committee 
rounded up these connections. These 
relatives supplied contact with other 
newspaper men and women. The 
committee kept them all advised of 
every possible event, idea, or circum- 
stance which might by skilful reporters 
be built into a story. The schoo) 
made news when there was none. The 
reporters showed how to do it. News- 
papers put the school on the city map, 
Newspapers pictured the whole course 
of study, and the civic and philan- 
thropic work of the students. News- 
papers exaggerated, as they always do, 
the brightness of the ideas originating 
in the school, the skill of the teachers, 
the loyalty of the parents. But 
after every exaggeration the school 
had to make another surge forward 
to live up to the reputation given 
it by the writers. And so, like all 
true benefits, these were mutual. The 
school gave the reporters good stories, 
the good stories made the school work 
better. 


“The public must be harnessed to 
the chariot of education if schoolin 
is to advance. The ready-made an 
most effective harness by which to 
bring about this consummation is the 
much abused, widely respected, gen- 
erally condemned, and absolutely in- 
dispensable newspaper. You've got 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 


ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WuxkY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


—o——. 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 
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To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 


Nervous energy, mental power and physica! 
vigor depend largely upon the supply of 
phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and tissues. 
When these elements are depleted by, over- 
work, mental strain, or protracted illness, the 
vitality is lowered—the nerve and brain force 
impaired. The phosphrtic elements must be 
replaced, in order to regain health, strength 
and energy. For this purpose, Horsford’s 
Acid * Phosphate is an effective medium, 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and highly 
beneficial. It contains no alcohol—no habit- 
forming drugs. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
restores the phosphates necessary 
to strength and functional activity 

Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. I. 


Up-To-Date Training 


is what every pupil needs. Up-to-date training 
in typewriting means training on the up-to-date 
machine; the machine which represents the 
very latest idea in typewriter progress. This 
machine is the 


SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


The new Self Starting Remington embodies 
a new feature which has perfected the science 
of touch typewriting; which has added from 
15% to 25% to the efficiency of the typist. 


A Remington invention. Nothing else like 
it. Write to us for an illustrated folder tell- 


ing all about the Self Starting Remington. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(lncorporated) 


327 Broadway New York 
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New Free Text Books ; 
- Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 

OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS be 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions th 
Against Disease Germs. “ 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! ¢ 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 


to have it; but you can’t fool it. If 
it appears that you are trying to 
boom your own personal stock, to 
print your picture, to get your salary 
raised, or yourself promoted to a 
higher place, the newspaper man 
senses it through even six feet of 
affected modesty and protestations 
against having your name in print. 
But if you can wash this coloring out 
of your eye and see only the really 
big service which is so much greater 
than you, the first thing you know 
you are getting the inspiration of 
the thing into the reporter’s mind. 


He looks at the job as something 
more than a relation of what has 
happened. 


“He begins to write with the 
thought of good things that should 
happen, and, make no_ mistake, he 
helps them to happen and so gets the 
real reward that every white news- 
paper man cherishes. When you get 
yourself harnessed to the bigger cart 
than your own personal interests, 
when you get a reporter harnessed 
and pulling with you, all the petty 
things of which I spoke, hurt feel- 
ings, indignation, fear to say ‘two 
twos is four’ to a newspaper man 
disappear of their own aecord and 
you and he and the whole concern 
can on many occasions enjoy running 
together in step toward that result 
which when all has been said is the 
real, genuine, authentic thing we're 
living for.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. In his report as chair- 
man of the legislative committee 
before the New York State 
Teachers’ Association in Buffalo 
Superintendent F. Boynton 
gave as his opinion that in the 
school of the future the academic 
director will have to take third 
place. The pupil, according to Dr. 
Boynton, will first be turned over 
to the physical examiner, who will 
prescribe a course of exercise 
which is necessary for his health. 
The director of practical arts will 
then take the pupil and prescribe 
a course which will fit him to be a 
useful member of the community 
in which he lives. The academic 
director will have to be contented 
with what is left. The so-called 


“liberal arts” courses in colleges 
came in for a severe arraignment 
by the Ithaca educator. ; 

The legislative committee advised 
the association to work to secure 
amendments to the teachers retire- 
ment law which will increase the 
income, increase the annuity and 
liberalize the condition of retire- 
ment. In his report Superintendent 
Boynton called special attention 
to three measures: The bill which 
will reorganize the city schools and 
provide for tenure of office, mini- 
mum salary and full education and 
financial authority for boards of 
education; the township bill which 
will give all children of the state 
equal educational advantages; and 
the child welfare bill which takes 
out of politics the administration 
of laws relating to the education of 
children. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HAVERFORD. Dr. Isaac Sharp- 
less, who has been president of 
Haverford College thirty years, 
will retire at the close of the col- 
lege year next June. During Dr. 
Sharpless’ administration the num- 
ber of buildings occupied by the 
college increased from six in 1887 
to twenty in 1916, and the endow- 
ment from $250,000 to $2,500,000. 

GREENSBURG. One of the 
most profitable events of the year 
in connection with the work of the 
Westmoreland County Farm Bu- 
reau is the Farm Bureau Automo- 
bile Excursion. Between 175 and 
200 farmers, business men, school 
officials and their wives made up 
the party which left Greensburg on 
October 25. The first stop was 
made at the Huff farm, where an 
inspection was made of a fine 
brand of Jersey cattle, the sanitary 
conditions and arrangement of the 
modern stalls. At Latrobe, fine 
Belgian and Percheron horses were 
viewed with envying eye by sev- 
eral expert judges. A car load of 
fine cattle which was received the 
day before afforded an unplanned 
for and unexpected treat. The 
third stop was made at the Mt. 
Pleasant Township High School, 
where a thorough inspection of this 
fine, first grade, rural high school 
was made. Time was spent view- 
ing the vocational agricultural de- 
partment. Motor recruits were re- 


ceived all along the line and the 
party, now numbering fifty-two ma- 
chines, drove to Mt. Pleasant, 
where a fine herd of Aberdeen An- 
gus cattle was the chief attraction. 
The fine Guernsey cattle and a 
modern Lime Pulver, near Mt. 
Pleasant, were the points of special 
interest at the fifth stop of the ex- 
cursionists. 

Lunch was served on the lawn of 
Ruff & Leighty, Tarr Station. Be- 
fore proceeding on the journey sev- 
eral fine Percheron horses were 
brought out for inspection. The 
first stop following the lunch hour 
was made near West Newton, 
where a prize herd of Dorset sheep. 
was viewed. The afternoon run 
included stops where Holstein cat- 
tle, fine Shorthorn cattle, prize 
Duroc Jersey hogs, and _ poultry 
plants, and Jersey and Ayershire 
cattle were displayed. It was a 
wonderful day for a notable band of 
excursionists. 

HARRISBURG. Superintendent 
Shambaugh of Dauphin County says 
they have experienced considerable 
difficulty in filling some schools, 
because of the fact that the teach- 


ers were unable to get suitable 
boarding places near the school. 
He says: “Every rural teacher 


should board in the community and 
become identified with the work 
of the community. Many teachers 
are obliged to live under condi- 
tions which preclude them from. 
doing the best work. Every 
teacher should be provided with a 
warm room where she may study 
in quietude apart from the confu- 
sion of the common living room. 
The lack of a boarding place to- 
gether with the low salaries is 
responsible for the exodus of many 
of our best teachers from the rural 
schools into the towns where liv- 
ing conditions are more congenial. 
In many cases teachers in rural! 
schools are obliged to board in 
some nearby town, coming to the 
community in the morning and 
leaving in the evening. Thus it 
often happens that the influence of 
a good teacher is lost to the com- 
munity.” 

BEAVER FALLS. The continua- 
tion school of eight hours per week 
for children between fourteen and 
sixteen who are employed in work 
other than domestic service and 
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farm work, has been opened in the 
Fifth Street public school building 
in this year and fifty pupils are 
ready enrolled. 
The scope of the work of the con- 
tinuation school has been broadened 
for the coming term to the extent 
that the girls will be taught domestic 
science, taught by Miss Marcey, while 
for the boys manual training has 
been added, with Mr. Douglass as in- 
structor. Superintendent Hope _ of 
the Mayer China Company has volun- 
teered to instruct the youths in the 
rocess of pottery making, while 
Mr. Horning of the Armstrong Cork 
Company will continue as instructor 
of industrial chemistry. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


PARKERSBURG. The Board of 
Education, believing in the advisabil- 
ity of establishing one or more 
junior high schools in the district, 
has just placed itself on record as 
favoring such an institution. _ When 
the new high school building is 
completed Superintendent F. M. 
Longanecker is directed to plan an 
organization placing a part of the 
seventh and eighth grades in the 
present high school building. 

It is also understood that if neces- 
sary several seventh and eighth 
grades may be accommodated at the 
new high school building. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


i TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. The State University 
has enrolled 319 students this year 
who have transferred from other 
colleges. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The third annual 
convention of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 
West will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, January 18, 19 and 
20. The preliminary program gives 
promise of a meeting of un- 
usual interest and profit. Previous 
conventions have proved that this 
Organization aims to _ provide 
speakers with expert knowledge of 
the subject on which they talk. 
Some of the topics are: Vocational 
Legislation as exemplified in the 
National Child Labor Law, the 
Smith-Hughes bill and the pro- 
posed bill for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Illinois; Trade Agreements ; 
Industrial Surveys; . Vocational 
Education as a Fundamental in Na- 
tional Preparedness; The Views of 
Organized Labor; Work for 
Women; Agricultural Education; 
Corporation Schools; The Training 
of Teachers. A final program of 
this convention may be had by ap- 
plying to A. G. Bauersfeld, secre- 
tary, 1225 Division Street, Chicago. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. Miss Cordelia 
yle, aged sixty-six, well known 
throughout the Middle West in edu- 
cational circles, died recently in a 
Des Moines hospital. She taught in 
the high school at Des Moines for 
twenty-six years. 

AMES. Iowa is without doubt 
the foremost agricultural state in 
the Union, and is in the centre of 
the great agricultural section of the 


nation. A larger percentage of the 
soil of Iowa is in cultivation than of 
any other state in the Union. The 
last census indicates 33,930,699 acres 
in cultivation, or 95.4% of the total 
area. The land is well adapted to 
agriculture, is easily worked and is 
highly productive. The total value 
of farm property in Iowa, according 
to the last census, was in excess of 
$3,745,000,000. It was exceeded by 
only one other state, Illinois, which 
has a much larger area. The chief 
items of the farm property are farm 
machinery, live stock, farm crops 
and farm buildings. In live stock 
and farm machinery Iowa is not 
equaled by any other state. Its 
farm crop values were exceeded only 
by Illinois in 1910, but in 1915 led 
every state in the Union. Its farm 
building values are exceeded only by 
New York state. 

The corn crop in Iowa involves 
nine and one-half million acres, the 
other important crops being oats, 
over five million acres; hay, over 
three million acres; wheat, barley 
and potatoes. The live stock of the 
state is chiefly in swine, cattle, 
horses and poultry. There are over 7,- 
00,000 swine in the state, over 
4,448,000 cattle, over 1,500,000 horses 
and over 12,000,000 poultry. Iowa 
live stock in all lines is greatly in- 
creased in value by its superior qual- 
ity. To think of Iowa properly is 
to think of industry, of lands, hogs, 
cattle, horses, poultry and of bounti- 
ful crops. The farms of lowa create 
$1,000,000,000 in wealth each year 
and torm a proper basis for con- 
tinued and rapid progress. A rea- 
sonable proportion of the wealth of 
the state should be dedicated to edu- 
cation, which in turn should seek to 
accelerate this progress and to bring 
more science and poetry into pro- 
ductive: industry. Recent study of 
education in the forty-eight states 
shows that only six states of the 
Union rank lower than Iowa in the 
proportion of wealth devoted to edu- 
cation. 

The 1910 census showed that the 
character of the population in Iowa 
is of the very highest type. Ninety- 
nine and three-tenths per cent. were 
white. The native-born population 
has been increasing with each cen- 
sus. The 1910 census showed 87.7% 
native-born white. An analysis of 
the 123% of foreign-born shows 
that the foreign-born population 
comes from the best parts in Eu- 
rope, chiefly from the Anglo-Saxon, 
Teutonic and Scandinavian stocks. 
The countries represented in the 
foreign population in order are 
Germany, British Isles, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Canada, Austria, 
Holland, etc., the other countries 
being represented by small . num- 
bers and very few of them coming 
from southern Europe. It is seen, 
therefore, that the foreign popula- 
tion is of the same general type as 
that from which the original stock 
sprang. It may be further remarked 
with reference to the population 
that it is of such character as to be 
susceptible of the highest type of ed- 
ucation. In fact, the last census 
showed that Iowa stood first in the 
small amount of illiteracy. This 
does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the education is thoroughly 
adapted to the needs of/ the people. 
It simply means that the rudiments 
are mastered more nearly in Iowa 
than in any other state. It is an in- 
dication also that the state is capable 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGR- 

WATER, MASS. — Course fer 
teachers In Junior High Schools. A. 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., has 
just installed the Palmer Method in her schools. 
It has already “made good " in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other 
large cities, and has proved to be as feasible in 
tural schools as in City schools. Ask us for 
copies of Rural School Edition of PALMER’S 
PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for fulh 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER M STHOD self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N.Y Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la, 
120 Boylston Street, Widener Building. 
ton, Mass. Philadelphia, 

32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


of the highest type of educational 
organization and results. There is 
no reason why a population of this 
character should longer continue 
with a primitive organization of the 
school, results that give for the total 
population little more than the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, and limitations 
that leave most of industry and life 
untouched. We must nave an edu- 
cation that carries over and brings 
science and joy into work and the 
common affairs of life. 


NEBRASKA. 


The Nebraska Schoolmasters” 
Club continues to have large and en- 
thusiastic meetings. The November 
meeting was one of the best. It was 
a meeting in honor of J. W. Crabtree 
of River Falls, Wisconsin. It was 
he who sent out the invitations to 
the original scnoolmasters at the 
suggestion of J. H. Miller, now of 
the State Agricultural College of 
Kansas. Dr. Bessey of the Nebraska 
State University drew up the plan 
upon which the club was founded, 
and thereby came to be recognized 
as the “Father of the Club.” 


NORTH PLATTE. Superintend- 
ent Wilson Tout called attention of 
all teachers to this rule of the 
board of education: “No teacher 
is allowed to give Christmas or 
holiday presents to pupils at school 
nor to conduct gift boxes, fish 
ponds, Christmas trees or other 
exercises where the pupils are ex- 

ected to give or receive presents.” 
He also sent them these sugges- 
tions :-— 

“The custom of the teacher giving 
each child in the room a present 
has grown up in some schools until 
it is a burden. We have not done 
this at North Platte in the past 
and we would not like to have any 
teacher start it now. Of course 
any teacher is privileged to give 
gifts to any of her pupils, sending 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°s"°. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Blog, Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


504-505 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., 
three years successful service in bc- 
half of schoo) officials. 
We operate in all Western states and place 
candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


them by mail or by carrier or 
otherwise so they are not brought 
to school. Also we do not consider 
it good taste for a teacher to make 
a display of gifts brought by pupils, 
to the chagrin of other teachers 
and the other pupils. : 

“Whenever there is a uniform 
demand made on the pupils there 
is consequent hardship and suffer- 
ing. We have gathered enough 
instances of resentment, anger, in- 
difference and other signs of emo- 
tion to warrant us in saying that 
the exchange of presents among 
the pupils of a school is out of 
harmony with the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

“In the same way we would re- 
quest that you dispense with all 
collections for presents for super- 
visors, principals, janitors or others. 
These people are all paid higher 
salaries than the classroom teach- 
ers and each of these collections 
means a sacrifice at this time of 
the year which some teachers can- 
not well stand. A few words of 
Christmas cheer, a holiday greet- 
ing or a little token of friendship 
from the individual teacher is worth 
far more to the recipient than any 
collective gift could be.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. Willis E. John- 
son, president of the Northern 
Normal and _ Industrial School of 


Aberdeen, was elected president of 
the South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation for the ensuing year. 
WATERTOWN. The State As- 
sociation this year was larger by 
320 members than ever before, the 
enrollment being 2245. Next year 
the meeting will be at Sioux Falls 
and the slogan is to be 3,500 mem- 
bers and that number will be se- 


cured. Willis E. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Northern Normal 
School at Aberdeen, was elected 


president. He is a native of Minne- 
sota, a graduate of the St. Cloud 
Normal School and also studied at 
Carleton College and the University 
of Chicago. e taught at the St. 
Cloud Normal School and the May- 
ville, North Dakota, Normal School 
before he became president of the 
State School at Ellendale, North 
Dakota, where he remained ten 
years until he became president at 
Aberdeen three years ago. The 
success of the meeting here this year 
was largely due to President J. W. 
McClinton of Mitchell, who has 
been indefatigable in his effort to 
break all records, which he cer- 
tainly did. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California, which already has the 
finest system of highways in the 
country, voted $15,000,000 in bonds 
at the recent election to improve 
this system. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The City 
Board of Education has made the 
superintendent of schools adminis- 
trative officer for the board, with 
supervisory charge of all ramifica- 
tions of the school system, educa- 
tional and clerical. 

This virtually means that the new 
policy will bring the department of 
buildings and grounds under dircct 
supervision of the superintendent. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON. An _ adequate 
pension law for teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of the District was unani- 
mously favored in_ resolutions 
adopted by the Teachers’ Union at a 
mass meeting held recently in the 
auditorium of Central High School. 


MAGAZINES 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
December are the editorial sum- 
mary and analysis of election re- 
sults throughout the country; Mr. 
Simonds’ interpretation of the 
Roumanian campaign and the latest 
phase of the German drive, the sig- 
nificance of the fall of Monastir, 
and the final triumph of the French 
at Verdun; an article on the train- 
ing for citizenship afforded by the 
Boy Scouts’ organization, by James 
E. West; and an account of the 
work of the sculptor, Henry M. 
Shrady, on the Grant Memorial at 
Washington, which is now an- 
proaching completion, by Ernest 
Knaufft. There are other articles 
on the new president of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, V. Everit 
Macy; the life of Chief Justice 
John Marshall by ex-Senator Bev- 
eridge; the career of Louis Botha, 
Premier of the Union of South 
Africa; European and American 
hospital trains, and recent attempts 
to formulate an American military 
system. 


Century Magazine Notes 
In all the years Mrs. Fiske has 
been a leader in the theatre, she has 
refused to put on paper her sharply 
unorthodox views on plays, play- 
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wrights and actors. She has re- 
mained the sphinx of the American 
Stage. But at last Alexander Wooll- 
cott, dramatic critic of the New 
York Times, has succeeded in get- 
ting her to talk, and the January 
Century, it is announced, will con- 
tain the first of a series of articles 
in which he records his conversa- 
tions with her. The article is called 
“Mrs. Fiske Punctures the Reper- 
tory Idea,” and it is said that Mrs. 
Fiske speaks with absolute candor, 
upsets a good many well-established 
heresies and reputations, and has 
her fling at those who try to uplift 
the drama by means of ideals minus 
theatrical ability, illustrating her 
points from her own experience as 
producer and actress. In the second 
article, to appear in the February 
number, Mrs. Fiske will discuss her 
adventures in making Ibsen a com- 
mercial success. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 605. 


tions by Cardinal Mercier; of pro- 
tests by Holland and the United 
States, and of adverse criticism 
even in the Reichstag. With the 
purpose of creating unemployment, 
and furnishing a pretext for depor- 
tation, the German authorities have 
ordered the suspension of the relief 
works supported by the neutral re- 
lief commission, and are exporting 
Belgian foodstuffs on a large scale. 
Yet, at the beginning of the war, 
they gave formal pledges that Bel- 
gians would not be sent to Germany 
either for forced labor or military 
service. The only excuse which the 
German military governor offers 
for the new policy is that there has 
been a clandestine emigration of 
young men wishing to join the Bel- 
gian army. 


CONSTANTINOPLE FOR 
RUSSIA. 


A proclamation, read by Premier 
Trepoff to the Duma, announces of- 
ficially that an agreement, ‘ton- 
cluded by Russia, Great Britain and 
France in 1915, and later approved 
by Italy, establishes definitely the 
right of Russia to the straits and 
Constantinople. This agreement, 
which of course awaits the end of 
the war and the triumph of the En- 
tente Allies for its consummation, 
promises the fulfilment of a dream 
which Russia has cherished for a 
thousand years, and will furnish the 
Russian armies and people inspira- 
tion for increased efforts and sacri- 
fices. Incidentally, it will impose a 
heavy penalty upon Turkey for her 
course in entering the war on the 
side of the Teuton Powers, without 
any grievance of her own, and after 
she had received assurances that all 
her rights would be respected if she 
remained neutral. But the end of 
the war is not yet in sight, and no 
one can predict what readjustments 
of boundaries may follow it. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 
Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 2 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 
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ALBANY, N. Y, 
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Reports and Pamphlets 
“The Rural Scheol Lunch.” By 
Nellie Wing Farnsworth, director 
of Home Economics, State Nor- 
mal School, Valley City, N. D. 
42 pages. 


> 

School Gardening Increasing 

A noteworthy incident in the re- 
port of Superintendent Frederick W. 
Robbins of Williamsport, Penn., 
states that the number of children 
working school gardens in that city 
has increased thirty-four per cent. 
over last year. Of the 185 pupils 
who undertook the cultivation of 
lots, 175 held out during the entire 
season. The pupils owned the prod- 
uce of their gardens and from $1.25 
to $10.95 per lot was realized from 
the sale of the produce. Evidences 
of thrift and increased interest in 
school work on the part of these 
gardeners are apparent. The board 
of education contributed $100, which 
paid for the services of the director 
and helped to defray the expense of 
plowing. The gardeners provided 
the additional $14 necessary, as well 
as their own seeds and _ plants. 
Prizes, ranging from fiity cents to 


three dollars, to the amount of 
seventy-one dollars, contributed by 
the banks, public-spirited citizens 
and neighbors of the gardeners, 
were given for the best lots on vari- 
ous plots, the most produce raised, 
the best-kept accounts and the best 
essays on gardening. Experience 
shows home gardening is encour- 
aged in this way. 


> 

Students’ Judging Contest 

The students’ judging contest is 
an annual event at the National 
Dairy Show at Kingston, R. I. This 
year the Springfield teams from 
eighteen state agricultural colleges 
from as far west as South Dakota 
and as far north as North Carolina 
were in competition. Each com- 
peting team was composed of three 
students and the contest was_ par- 
ticularly keen. 

The contest was superintended by 
officials of the Dairy Division at the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, and _ their 
first report was to the effect that a 
student from the University of Ne- 
braska had won highest honors in 
the contest by obtaining the greatest 
number of points in the competition. 
It has just been announced, how- 
ever, that an error was made in the 
computation of the results. The cor- 
rection shows that H. H. Hawes of 
the Rhode Island State College 
wins first place in the judging of all 
breeds of cattle in the contest. With 
this honor, Mr. Hawes wins a gold 
medal, donated by the National 
Dairy Show Association, and a $400 
scholarship given by the De Laval 
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TEACHERS’ 


TIM to be looking ahead now. You are settled for the year, and are beginning to get 
your new work into grooves, and can begin to look beyond the day's duties. What 
are your plans for the future’ Are you going to stay where you are, or are you looking 
to rise? It is easier to T if one really deserves to rise. Some peuple who used to 
rise than it used to bs, 0 B teach, don’t teach any more; they can't get places. Some 
— who used to teach for small salaries are teaching for bigger ones, because it has 
ve-n discovered they teach well. If you have superior ability you can prove it in these 
diys, and s2cuire positions accorlingly. How ? by going to associations 
First, by really doinyz superior work. Second, LOOKING and mingling with other 
teachers, so that your work may be compared and made more widely known. Third, 
and most important of all, by enrolling, and keeping enrolled, in a reputable Teachers’ 
Agency. The Agency makes it a business to find out just where you are wanted. A 
to say for you what modesty prevents you saying for yourself, and put you HEAD. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, hie bookies 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS LGW, am 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 §. Wabesh Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRAT2, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to ‘Collegce 


Schools, and Fami 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors and Gow 
ernestts, ivr every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callin 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert aud has filled l un- 
dreds of high grade positions (1p 10 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fstab- 
lished 1889 No charge to empl yers, 
none for registration 


if you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or kn w 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. 


ith gooa ral ed t at 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved rys- 
tem of music and drawing a paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


© A. SCOTT CO., Pr 0) rieto 
442 Tremont Bouilding, Reston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for suyerior 
peop'e We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo’ offici: le. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.¥%. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapei St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


Separator Company. 
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Two these Che eques 
Teachers Every 
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0 


No 1941 = Neb 
Pioneer Insurance Company, 


uheo approved by you poy to the order of 


on account of | 221 
— 

No 1830 ¢/20 Nebraska, 191.6 
Bioneerr Insurance Company, 
when approved by you. pay to the order of 


deren La 


Flora Bullock writes, 
May 30, 1916: I wish to 
express my deep appreci- 
ation of the courtesy and 
friendly interest shown 
me by the T. C. U. dur- 
ing my long illness, and 
especially at the close, 
when my claim, which 
reached the limit of health 
indemnity allowed in my 
policy, was paid in full 
immediately upon the pre- 
sentation of the final proof 
papers.”’ 


Cora M. Hamilton writes, 
April 13, 1916: ‘I am 
glad to testify to the 
promptness and fairness 
with which the T. C. U. 
has settled my claim. I 
appreciate it the more be- 
cause my long illness left 
large doctor's 
bill and straitened finan- 


ces.*’ 


me with 


What a splendid thing it is —in 
case of Sickness or Accident, when 
your salary has been cut off, and 
your expenses are multiplying — to 
have the postman enter and say: 


“Here is a Cheque 
from the T. C. U.” 


Did you read what Professor Crabtree said? 


He is President of the Wisconsin 
State Normal, River Falls, Wis.: 

**T don’t know how many of you have ever been in 
the hospital, confined there, knowing full well that your 
expenses are going on at an enormous rate, and that 
your income is cut off. When I sent 
my premium to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, I 
did so, believing that I was contributing to a 
good cause. | have found out since that I made 
a good investment. While enduring the period of 
hospital confinement myself, I received, without request 
and without expectations, a cheque for $100.00 to 
It helped 


I’ve been there. 


my order, just to help out on my expenses. 


Certainly.the cheque looked good.”’ 


pape 


Almost every week some teacher struggling bravely in the midst of an unforeseen calamity 


writes : 


‘IT wish I had known of your organization before.’’ 


One woman recently wrote: If I had only taken your advice, a few weeks ago, I would not now be piling up 


a debt that will take a year of hard work to pay. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 


Now, that you know about this Teachers Protective Organization—the 


T. C. U.—we are sure you will no longer neglect to take that first simple precaution that a business man always takes— 
insuring his earning power against the uncertainties of the future. 


Every teacher in America should be a member of the T, C. U. and share its protection. 


done so, fill out and mail the Coupon for information. 


T. C. U. Teachers Should Live Longer 


One of our friends writes: 
to worry about.” 


Another teacher writes: 
alone is worth the slight cost of being a T. C. U.” 


The teacher whose means is limited, or who is dependent upon a salary, cannot afford the few 
hundred dollars of extra expense that an illness or an accident would cause. These are the 


teachers who secure Protection in the T. C. U. 


Send the Coupon Today 


Before Something Happens 


Teachers Casuaity Underwriters 


141 T. C. U. Bldg. 


LINCOLN, NEB, 


“T. C. U. teachers should live longer than others for they have so much less 


“The satisfaction in feeling that if something happens I am _ protected, 


If you have not already 


Neb. 


I am interested in 
knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. 


“ Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


al 
Address.... 


‘(This Coupon places the sender under 


no obligation) 
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